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aircraft gun mounts and tanks. Master 


Long ago Fisher Body acquired leader- 
ship in an exacting trade through the 
mastery of many skills and crafts. Today 
this diversified craftsmanship is of in- 
dispensable value, as busy Fisher 
plants turn out war products in a 
variety that ranges from aircraft in- 
struments to bomber assemblies and 


from machine tools and jigs to anti- 


PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE «E” FOR EXCELLENCE— 


highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the first in the automotive 
| industry to receive this coveted emblem for its ahead-of-schedule pro- 
duction, is also the first in the industry to fly the burgee with a star, 


ni 


ARMS FOR 


VICTORY 
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Vertical boring mill, built 
by Fisher expressly for tank 
production, mac hines a tank 


turret at a Fisher Body plant. 


hands are busy at many crafts, im- 
pelled not only by pride in their work, 
but by the knowledge that in the speed, 
the excellence and the volume of their 
work lie the seeds of final and con- 


clusive victory. 






awarded every six months for continued excellence of production. 
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PRATT & WHITNEY CONGRATULATES 
CHEVROLET 


on its record production of 
airplane engines for victory 
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Close, consistent, wholehearted teamwork between Pratt & Whitney, 


the Army Air Corps and Chevrolet has made possible the out- 
standing production record referred to in the letters reproduced 
above. ... It is just such cooperative effort that will enable us to 


attain the objective we so strongly desire —the winning of this war. 


CHEVROLET oncovcer or cans ano trues or GENERAL MOTORS 
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Published in The greatest 
thisspace starofthe 
screen! 


every month 





“Mrs. Miniver’”’ has won an interest- 
ing election. 
* * * * 
Ever since this exceptional film opened 
at Radio City Music Hall in New York 
on June 4th we have conducted a poll. 
* * * * 
The patrons have been asked to select 
the 10-best pictures of all time. 
* * * * 

83% of the thousands voting included 
“Mrs. Miniver”’ on their “10-Best”’ list. 
* * * * 

When you see “Mrs. Miniver’’ perhaps 
you too will want to add a statistic to 
this interesting pastime of selecting the 
“*10-Best”’ of the many excellent films 
that have been made by the American 

motion picture industry. 

* * * * 
Let us tell you a bit about ‘‘Mrs. 
Miniver’’. 

* * * * 
Prepared for the screen by producer 
Sidney Franklin, who had had an edi- 
torial hand in ‘‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips”’, 
we knew “Mrs. Miniver’’ was due to 
be an outstanding picture. 


* * * * 
It was evident that William Wyler, one 
of the really great directors, had done 
his finest job... 

* * * 
That Greer Garson as Mrs. Miniver 
had been perfection itself... 


i. See et 
And that Walter Pidgeon as Clem had 
been dream-like casting... 





It was said that no finer supporting cast 
had ever been assembled than Teresa 
Wright, Dame May Whitty, Reginald 
Owen, Henry Travers, Richard Ney, 
Henry Wilcoxon. 

* * * * 
Still, there was a lot to be learned from 
the first public reaction to this most 
unusual type of film about a peaceful 
little life caught in the maelstrom of 
the moment. 

* * * * 
Imagine the excitement ! Only once be- 
fore—it was the preview of “Big Parade”’ 
—had there been such a tremendous 
public demonstration in favor of a film. 

* * * * 
“Mrs. Miniver’’ has joined the big 
parade of the screen’s noblest. 

* * * * 
Now it’s true we haven’t told you about 
the story. Perhaps we should have done 
it, because our purpose is to arouse 


your interest. 
* 


* * * 
Sounds selfish, doesn’t it? 
* * * * 
But when you see “‘Mrs. Miniver”’ you'll 
remember whom to thank for the tip— 


— Leo 





| kinds of government. 
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GRICULTURE has excel- 
lent reasons to take con- 
cern for the welfare of 

labor. The situation after the 
war is over will be of particu- 
lar importance to farmers. 

Men earning good wages full 

time are much better customers than men 
without jobs. Men steadily employed un- 
der satisfactory conditions are far less 
likely than men without work to become 
the prey of men who agitate for strange 
Agriculture ought 
not, therefore, to develop hostility toward 


| labor and toward labor organizations as 
| such. A wiser course would be to try to 





understand labor’s side, and to use agri- 
culture’s influence for correction of those 
abuses which do no good either to la- 
borers, to farmers, or to the nation. 


* 


Labor unions grew because they were 
needed. Without organization workers 
were unable, especially in times when 
there seemed to be a surplus of labor, 
to protect themselves from the kinds of 
employers who were unwilling to share 
the proceeds of work. In order to survive 
in competition, often it was necessary 
for the more fair-minded employers to 
lower wages. The labor union, on the 
whole, has been a highly constructive 
force. It has helped to build the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 


* 


Errors of practice and errors of think- 
ing have become embedded in some of 
the labor organizations. Take them out, 
and out with them would go the leaders 
who have caused most of the union dis- 
repute. Unions would enjoy greater pub- 
lic support. Every working, dues-paying 
union member would be helped. The la- 
bor union movement contains too much 
that is valuable to be opposed as such by 
any thoughtful citizen. Indeed, it is much 
too valuable to be crippled as it now is 
by a few weaknesses that could easily be 
remedied. 


* 


A simple, moderate law would do quite 
a bit. Such a law would (1) require 
labor organizations to be incorporated. 
It would (2) require that complete finan- 
cial reports be made public, as are those 
of corporations. It would (3) require 
secret ballot for officers and on strikes 
so that working members could vote their 
honest wishes. It would (4) prohibit po- 
litical contributions from the union treas- 
ury. Possibly it would (5) require that 
union officials be persons who had prev- 
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workers in the 


been 
union where they hold office. 


iously 


* 


If those five points were en- 
forced, racketeering at the ex- 
pense of workers could be 
ended. Needless strikes which are expen- 
sive to workers, costly to the public, and 
useless to anyone but the leaders, might 
be avoided. The unions would be better 
able to perform their real function, which 
is to help their working members. 

I would say, too, that if such regula- 
tions were imposed on the unions, what- 
ever comparable rules are proper should 
also be applied to trade associations and 
farm organizations. 


= *& * ® 
WAGES ARE PAID, in the last analy- 


sis, by the product. That is, wages result 
from the desire of the consumer for the 
product and his ability to pay for it. 
The employer can pay wages only as sale 
of the product permits. This is a fact 
that in the long run will not let itself 
be ignored. Much of the misunderstand- 
ing about wages is due to ignorance or 
avoidance of this most fundamental fact. 


* 


Wages higher than those paid now 
might be possible if they were more 
closely related to production, Actually it 
is a little ridiculous to base wages only 
on time put in. It is a little insulting to 
the competent man to say that his time 
is worth no more than that of the dub. The 
unions object to piece work, and do so 
rightly, because once it was abused by 
too many employers who scaled wages 
down as men’s expertness increased. But 
there are other ways to relate wages to 
output. 

* 


No doubt each industry, perhaps each 
factory, should have its guaranteed wage 
scale. Then some plan should provide for 
workers to share visibly in the gains 
made by efficiency, and also in the good 
fortune which sometimes comes through 
no particular merit of the management. 
Wage earners as well as stockholders 
ought to be entitled to the bulges of pros- 
perity. They ought to be able to benefit 
from their increased output, and from 
lowering production costs. The annual 
wage ought to offer the fairest incentive 
to the more efficient worker. The ambi- 
tious, able man should have a chance to 
advance himself. 

* 


In some unions, rules are enforced that 
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require men to be paid for work they do 
not do. The practice is aptly termed 
“featherbedding.” In others, men are dis- 
couraged from doing more than the slow- 
est man can do. Sometimes it is de- 
manded that more men be hired than the 
job needs. Wages thus paid merely add 
to the cost of the output. Fewer people 
then can buy the product. So less of the 
product is made, and in the long run 
fewer men have jobs. To farmers this 
sort of thing seems economically and 


morally wrong. 
* 


I am no expert on labor problems. It 
merely seems to me to be common sense 
that men should be well paid for honest 
work, and should do honest work for 
their pay. Among Farm Journal readers 
are, I know, men who belong to unions. 
What do they think of these general 
ideas? I will welcome their comments. 
(griculture and union labor may not be 
able to work together all the time on 
the same side of the fence, but there is 
no reason why there can’t be some talk 
over the gate! We have America, and 
all that it stands for, as a mutual interest. 


x * & * 


WHEN we tossed the first bags of 
wheat from the combine to the truck the 
other day Mike, my young farming part- 
ner, called out, “There’s our seed back.” 
At the next stop he said, “This one will 
pay the taxes on the field. Then we want 
to get the fertilizer, and something for 
our labor and machinery. What comes 
after that will be profit.” That’s one way 
harvest in terms that 
mean something. It was left for John, 
the Virginia colored man who is with us 
this summer, to tell the true worth of the 
wheat. “Now,” he said, “we can have 


new bread.” 


to figure up the 
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YOUR HARVEST is good this year, 
[ hope. Never has the abundance of the 
farms meant quite so much to freedom 
and to all humanity. I hear amazing stor- 
ies of how farm people, under serious 
handicaps, are pushing through to heap 
up the munitions of the soil. When the 
record is written, it will surely show that 
agriculture has done well. 


x kk * 


WHEN you answer those questions on 
page 46 (and thank you for helping us) 


your comments on this, or any, issue will | 


be appreciated. 
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CIRCULATION OF THIS ISSUE EXCEEDS 2,600,000 
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There's One in Every Family... 4, ~e-~ 














WHY DON'T YOU JOIN ~<A 

UP IN THE RESERVES, UNC- 

THE NAVY'S TAKIN’ GUYS 
LIKE you! 





AND ME 
FEELIN’ LIKE 
A TORPEDOED 


GRANMA SEZ IF 
yYOu'LL PROMISE To 
JOIN UP, SHE'LL 
FIX UP YOUR 
CONDITION 


, Pssst! , 
IVE FOUND OUT WHATS 
WRONG WITH HIM-~ AND 
I KNOW HOW TO MAKE 
HIM AS ABLE-BODIED 


Hun- 











ZI WILL» I 
ALWAYS WANTED 

TO TAKE A 
GANDER AT 








SO AT GRANMAS SUGGESTION, NOT ONLY UNC, 
BUT ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY JOINED 
UP WITH POSTS BRAN FLAKES EVERY MORNING. 
NOW SEE THE DIFFERENCE------ 


Z LZ ZEA 
4 BEAT ME DOWN TO - A 
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BREAKFAST, EH, FOLKS ? 
WELL, I FOOLED yA !! 
I HELD A BOX OF 

POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


IN RESERVE / 
EA 71 
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IF YOU GO 
FOR NAVY CHOW 
LIKE YOU DO FOR 

POSTS BRAN FLAKES- 
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you’LL EAT 'EM y: i 
OUT OF BOAT ey i 
AND ALL / _— 
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THERE I$ ONE IN EVERY 
FAMILY WHO CAN BE HELPED | 


BY BRAN 
3 EXTRA BENEFITS / 
JUST READ BELOW—_/ 








¢ Help put that one member of your 
family in the groove—by serving Post's 
40% Bran Flakes to every member of 
your family every morning. 

You'll ali go for their grand nut-like 
flavor—as a crisp, delicious cereal, or in 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll 
all help that one get Post’s Bran Flakes’ 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: 

i. Bran to help prevent constipation 
due to lack of bulk in the diet. 


2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus 
for teeth and bones, iron for blood. 


3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- 
petite, and steady nerves. 


Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! 
Delicious muffin recipe on package 
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Melle Today! 


HAT’s the best day you ever 

knew? A morning in spring 
when you were just six years old? 
The day you graduated? The first 
time you knew she loved you? When 
you bought your first car? 

No! It’s today! 

It’s today, for young America, 
because—in spite of war—schools 
are better, homes are more comfort- 
able and healthful, and the future 
holds more opportunity than ever 
before. 


It’s today, for grown men and 
women, because they’re working 
and fighting for something worth 
while. They’re learning again the real 
resources of America and the true 
strength of American manhood and 
womanhood. 


They’re finding that American in- 
dustry which created things like the 
electric refrigerator, the radio, the 
automobile—and made these available 
to almost a whole people—can become 
a great weapon to defend the prin- 
ciples which have made America 
strong and free. They’re discovering 
that the American standard of living 
has not made them soft, as less fortu- 


nate nations have sometimes sneer- 
ingly contended, but has given them 
added reserves of strength and knowl- 
edge and skill for a time of crisis. 

There’s only one day better than 
today. 

It’s tomorrow! 

Because tomorrow we shall have 
established the principles for which 
we are fighting today. Because to- 
morrow we shall have new materials 
like plastics, new developments like 
television, new sciences like elec- 
tronics to work with. Because to- 
morrow we shall return with new 
vigor and new vision to the task of 
making tomorrow better than today. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


x * * 


The volume of General Electric war 
production is so high and the degree of 
secrecy required is so great that we 
cannot tell you about it now. When it can 
be told we believe that the story of in- 
dustry’s developments during the war 
years will make one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of industrial 


progress. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


962-323M3-211 
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$ We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
When ordering always say, ‘I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife,’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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Farmers Are Buying War Bonds. The 
May report of the U. S. Treasury shows 
that seven North Central states over- 
bought their quotas by 21% ($10,500,- 
000). Iowans, asked to buy $9,000,000 
worth during the month, swarmed up to 
post-office and bank windows for $14,- 
000,000 worth. 


Youth Councils of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau are saving gas and oil by can- 
celling county-wide meetings and _ re- 
organizing into township and _ village 


groups. 


Flax Is Growing across 15,000 acres 
of Oregon’s Willamette Valley. Last 
year’s crop, on 11,000 acres, averaged 
two tons of flax straw per acre, brought 
growers $50-$60 per ton. To hasten pro- 
duction of fiber for rope, heavy thread 
and parachute webbing, producers are 
building six new retting and scutching 
plants and 50 new harvesting machines. 


All-time High for sales of commercial 
fertilizer to U. S. farmers was made in 
1941, according to annual summary just 
released by the National Fertilizer As- 


sociation. Toial of commercial sales was 
8,400,000 tons, a 7% increase over 1940. 
This, plus government distribution, 
brought total consumption to 9,264,515 
tons. Biggest increases were in the East 
North Central and South Central states. 


Cornhusking contests, state and na- 
tional, have been cancelled for 1942. 


Still Alive is Stephen Seiden, Wash- 
ington county, Wisconsin, because of the 
faithfulness and intelligence of his police 
collie “Patty.” When Mr. Seiden’s trac- 
tor overturned and pinned him under it, 
Patty ran to the house and pulled at 
Mrs. Seiden’s dress until she followed 
him to the field. 


Serap Iron weighing 25,810,000 pounds 
was collected during first three months 
of 1942 by Texas Future Farmers of 
America. 


White Clover seed worth $350,000 has 
been harvested by Mississippi and 
Louisiana farmers this year. From 15,800 
acres of white clover pasture they har- 
vested 700,000 pounds of clean seed worth 


50 cents a pound. Acreage harvested 
this year was more than double that of 
last year. Cattle were removed from 
the pastures for a period of only about 
six weeks. 


Dutch Poppy, valuable for the oil in 
its seed, grows in Oregon while growers 
and seed dealers argue it out with the 
U. S. Bureau of Narcotics. Vegetable-oil 
mills formerly imported 7,500,000 Ibs. 
of poppy seed a year from Holland and 
Turkey. A Federal ruling bans U. S. 
production, on the ground that opium can 
be made from the buds; dealers say “pish 
tosh” to this. Estimated plantings in 
Oregon this year are 1,500 acres. Yields 
are expected to run from 600 to 1,000 
Ibs. per acre, with growers promised 30c 


to 40c a lb 


Old-time Threshing was demonstrated 
at the 72d annual Old Settlers’ picnic 
at Union Grove, Wisconsin, June 24. 
Flails competed with one of the old 
“Ground Hog” threshers—the kind 
Jerome I. Case brought from New York 
to Wisconsin in 1842, The thresher was 
run by horses in a tread power. Other 








& 


equipment used at the picnic demon- 


strated the progress in threshing right 
down to date. Grain was secured from 


a farmer in southern Illinois who had a 
few hundred bundles left over from last 
year. The No. 1 Case steam engine was 
brought from the Ford Museum at Dear- 
born, Michigan; and an old 1912 tractor 
was brought from a South Dakota farm 
where it has been used for 30 years. 





Grazing Cow, according to a_ study 
made in Salt Lake City, averages one 
chomp a second, with a top speed of 
90 chomps a minute. 

War Has Cancelled the Shenandoah 
Valley’s “huckleberry train” over the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad (an annual 
August affair) because most of the huck- 
leberry pickers who used to harvest this 
crop in the Blue Ridge and Massanutten 
Mountains of Virginia are now in the 
army or navy. For years the “huckle- 
berry train” would take the berry crop 
to city markets so as to relieve the pres- 
sure in express cars on regular trains. 


Free of Bang’s disease is North Caro- 
lina; and the Tar Heel State is the first 
thus to be recognized by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This ends a 
fight begun eight years ago by state and 
federal veterinary workers. The state has 
co-operated with the federal agency by 
paying for all cattle destroyed. 


Apple Pectin for Wounds and the de- 
velopment of other new apple products 
for the Army and Navy will be among 
subjects discussed at the convention of 
the International Apple Association, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, August 4-7. 


Labor Shortage? Mr. and Mrs. James 
Corrigan, Allamakee county (lowa) 
farmers, are not worried about it. Eleven 
times the stork has visited their home 
in the Mississippi river hills and each 
time left a boy. All eleven, aged 18 to 3. 
are at home. The older ones provide an 
ample pool of man-power from which 
to draw for farm work and to help mother 
in the home, too. 





A Peach Defuzzer cost Arch Under- 
wood (Henderson county, Texas) $800 
two years ago, and his friends told him 
it was too much for a machine to “shave 
the fuzz off the peaches.” But last year 
the shaved fruit brought $2 a bushel. 


FARM 


With good prospects this year, Under- 
wood, who raises peaches as a hobby, 
expected his defuzzer to net him another 
good profit. 


Linseed Meal, by-product of flax, is 
swapping punches with cottonseed meal 
as a feedstuff in the land of cotton. That, 
plus higher prices to farmers for flax- 
seed. points to an increase in flax acreage 
in Texas this fall. In Nueces county 
farmers are getting $2 a bushel for flax. 
The crop has been relatively free from 
pest damage, yields have been up to 20 
bushels an acre. A mill at Corpus Christi 
crushes the seed. 


Top-notch Engineers who have done 
much for agriculture are David Pryce 
Davies and William D. James. Mr. 
Davies, vice-president and consulting en- 
gineer of J. I. Case Company, was Sse- 
lected by the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers to receive the 1942 
John Deere medal. Mr. James, president 
of James Manufacturing Company, was 
selected to receive the 1942 Cyrus Hall 
McCormick medal. 





Grandfather Bags still in use on the 
farm of Mrs. Sarah A. Hooker near 
Riverside. Calif. were first used in 1896 
to carry grain for cattle when her hus- 
band moved family and stock from Sauk 
Rapids, Minn. to the West Coast. 


Carrot and Onion seed contracts call- 
ing for delivery of 1,536,000 lbs. of car- 
rot seed and 1,175,000 lbs. of onion seed 
in 1943 have just been awarded by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration of 
USDA to 19 commercial growers on the 
West Coast and in Michigan. 


Caseara Is Money now. The price of 
cascara bark, used in medicine, has in 
normal times ranged from 3% to 10 cents 
a pound, but now it is bringing around 
15 cents. Largest stand of cascara trees 
on the Pacific Coast or probably any- 
else in the United States, is in 
Coos and western Douglas 
counties, Oregon, in the Elliott State 
Forest. The cut, at least for the next 
two years, is limited to 25,000 pounds 
per year, no trees to be cut smaller than 
four inches in diameter one foot above 
ground. This, it is believed, the yield can 
be sustained indefinitely. 


where 
northern 


Toughest Farm Management job in the 
world this year probably belongs to Gil- 
bert Mitchell of Reach Court Farm, St. 
Margarets-at-Cliff. England, who still 
operates his 120-acre place on the cliffs 
behind Dover, 22 miles from Hitler. Bar- 
rage balloons have been shot down on 
his land 60 times since 1939. He’s an old 
hand at diving headlong from a tractor 
seat to escape ground-strafing German 
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planes. But through it all, Mrs. Mitchell 
hatches chicks in cellar incubators, and 
Mr. Mitchell not only crops his own land 
but supervises work on a half dozen ad- 
joining places. Shell splinters, he re- 
ports, aren’t nearly so bad on wheat as 
a lively hail storm. 





The Serap Rubber drive hit pay dirt 
in Florida, where forethoughted citrus 
growers had laid in stocks of old tires 


for heating their groves during cold 
weather. Quite a few groves yielded 


150,000 to 200,000 pounds of old rubber. 
Largest sale was made by E. C. Roux. 
Bartow, who shipped ten carloads (a half 
million pounds). In Texas, Mrs. A. R. 
McElroy (out of Fort Worth) couldn't 
spare a hot water bottle because it was 
warming a nest of 24 guinea eggs left 
behind by a White Leghorn hen that 
became bored before the hatching period 
was over. The bag hatched 20 guinea 


chicks. 


Demand for Electric fencing on farms 
has doubled since 1940, according to a 
survey just completed by the Edison 
Electric Institute. 


Friends-Of-The-Land hold their an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, July 23-25. Chester C. Davis. now 
president of the 12th District Federal 
Reserve Bank, will preside. Conference 
subject is “Land and Nutrition.” 


Auction Markets for flue-cured tobacco 
in the Southeast will open on these dates: 
Georgia markets, July 28; South Caro- 
lina and Border Belt. August 6; Eastern 
North Carolina Belt, August 25; Middle 
Belt, September 14; Old Belt (North- 
western North Carolina and Virginia), 
October 1. 


American Tung orchards this year will 
yield oil far in excess of the record 
4,000,000-pound crop of 1940. This re- 
places a small percentage of the 100.- 
000,000 pounds formerly imported an- 
nually from China. Increasing numbers 
of trees are coming into bearing in the 
Gulf States. 











A Dinner Bell used many years ago to 
call men from the fields at the farm 
home of Mrs. Elizabeth Allen of Dakota 
City, Iowa, now announces the sale of 
bonds. Hung in a bank at Algona, it is 
now rung whenever a bond is sold. 
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PYTCHING or SHOOTING... here's the hobby 
that gets ’°em KEALLY ROOTING! 






MILDEST, SMOOTHEST 
TOBACCO A MAN EVER 
PUT IN HIS PIPE. 

PRINCE ALBERT IS 












“P.A.’s MILD, MELLOW pipe-joy 
hits the mark with me FIRST!” 


R34 Rute 


Seems natural for a man named Hun- 
ter to go fortarget-shooting—but Rufus 
declares it’s even more natural for him 
to go for Prince Albert! Says he: “I’d 
lose interest in my second hobby with- 
out my mild, tasty Prince Albert!” 


NESS. CRIMP CUT 
FOR EASY PACKING, 
FAST, EVEN DRAWING. 
THERE'S NO OTHER 
TOBACCO LIKE PA! 































pipefuls of fragrant 
tebacco in every 
handy pocket can 


of Prince Albert 





PRINCE ALBERT 
SMOKES RICHER, 
MELLOWER, MORE 
FRAGRANT! THAT 
CRIMP CUT NESTLES 
IN THE PAPERS SO 
TIDY. NO LUMPING 
OR BLOWING OUT. 
PA'S A TREAT IN ANY 
MAN'S LANGUAGE! 


























“Horse-shoe pitching comes second ae 
to MILD, TASTY ‘MAKIN’S’ SMOKES!” [i 


C.B. Long, Jr. gets many a ringer pitching 
out there on the lawn, but the winning 
points in his enjoyment of life are those 
fast, easy-rolling, good-tasting P. A. “mak- 
in’s” smokes.“‘Can’tbeat’em!” says “C.B.” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Careling 







fine roll - your - own 


cigarettes in every 
handy pocket can 
of Prince Albert 





In recent laboratory ‘‘ smoking 
bowl” tests, Prince Albert burned 


86 DEGREES COOLER 


2 than the average of the 30 other 


m 


ta of the largest-selling brands 
ol tested... coolest of all! 





Albert 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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Back of the barn, in the tool 
shed, out in the orchard and 
down in the gully is a lot of 
Jank which is doing no good 
where it is, but which is 
needed at once to help smash 
the Japs and Nazis. 

Scrap iron and steel, for ex- 
ample. 

Even in peacetime, scrap pro- 
vided about 50% of the raw 
material for steel. It may be 
rusty, old “scrap” to you, but 
it is actually refined steel — 
with most impurities removed, 
and can be quickly melted with 
new metal in the form of pig 
iron to produce highest quality 
steel for our war machines, 

The production of steel has 
gone up, up, UP, until today 
America is turning out as much 
steel as all the rest of the world 
combined. But unless at least 
6,000,000 additional tons of 
scrap steel is uncovered prompt- 
ly, the full rate of production 
cannot be attained or increased ; 
all the tanks, guns and ships 
our country is counting on can- 
not be produced. 

The rubber situation is also 
critical. In spite of the recent 
rubber drive, there is a continu- 
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Junk from Farms 






ing need for large quantities of 
scrap rubber. Also for other 
waste materials and metals like 
brass, copper, zinc, lead and 
tin. The need is urgent. 

The Junk which you collect 
is bought by industry from 
scrap dealers at established, 
government-controlled prices. 

Will you help? 

Will you scour every fence 
corner on your farm and get 
your Junk into circulation? 

First—collect it and pile it up. 

Then, if there is no Junk 
dealer in your vicinity who will 
come and get it, get in touch 
with your County War Board 
or your farm implement dealer. 
In many communities a “Scrap 
Harvest” is being planned. Co- 
operate in this and get your 
neighbors to cooperate. 


Throw YOUR scrap into the fight! 


and its place in the War 











One old disc will provide | 
scrap steel needed for 210 semi- 
automatic light carbines. 


One old plow will 
help make one hun- 
dred 75-mm.armor-§ <i J 
piercing projectiles. 


One useless old 7 
¥ 
¥ 









tire provides as 
much rubber as 
is used in 12 
gas masks. 


; 6 
7 One old shovel will help make 


9) otf) <2) 
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4 hand grenades. 


QA 









MATERIALS NEEDED 
Scrap iron and steel, 
Other metals of all kinds. 
Old rubber, rags, Manila rope, burlap bags. 


Waste cooking fats—When you get a pound or more, 
strain into a large tin can and sell to your meat dealer. 





NEEDED ONLY IN CERTAIN AREAS—W aste paperandtin cans, 
as announced locally. 


NOT NEEDED (at this time)—Razor blades—glass. 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
{representing and with funds provided by a group of leading industrial concerns. 























ARE PRICE CEILING 


* 
MADE OF RUBBER? t? 


will face another crucial test in 
August. The question is whether all 
ceilings will be raised, or government sub- 
sidy will be added to the present levels. 
{nd beyond that, just how much of the 
increases will roll-back on agriculture. 

In Washington, on July 10, pudgy 
Grover Hill, assistant secretary of Ag- 
riculture, listened to a delegation of live- 
stock feeders from the middle west, 
wriggled when they became as angry 
about the beef and pork ceilings as the 
delegation of packers who sat with him 
the week before. 

Up the street, in the new plaster of- 
fice buildings along the Mall, Leon 
Henderson’s OPAdministrators put the 
finishing touches on the first rift in price 
ceilings, a 15% increase on the whole- 
sale price of the 1942 fruit pack. 

Over on Pennsylvania Avenue, mem- 
bers of the War Labor Board read a lot 
of impolite letters about their recent rec- 
ommendation to boost the wages of the 
200,000 workers at Little Steel by $1 a 
day. Main argument of the board was 
that, because of the excess profits tax, 
steel makers would pay only about six 
cents on the dollar. Reasoned many a 
citizen, “Any company can afford to over- 
pay on expenses, labor, overhead or any- 
thing else on this basis, so push consumer 
costs up and bring all producers under 
the shadow of the government bread- 


re HENDERSON’S price ceilings 


line.” 

War bond sales were $200,000,000 
under the goal set by the Treasury De- 
partment. Stock prices continued to rise 
on the New York and Chicago exchanges, 
despite the Nazi threats in Russia and 
Africa and the ominous lack of news 
from the Aleutians. 

All in all, it added up to: Inflation. 
The purchasing value of the dollar was 
getting ready to drop, just as it had in 
1918. 

There were a dozen reasons for it. 
First and foremost was: Politics. 

In an admirable editorial entitled 
“Why Inflation is Winning” the New 
York Times on July 8 said— 


“While dealing drastically with prices 
(always excepting those of farm prod- 
ucts) the Administration has dealt very 
gingerly with wages. But it is becoming 
increasingly obvious that the two are in- 
separable, and must be dealt with in the 
same manner. To the extent that ceilings 
are fixed for prices, there must be cor- 
responding ceilings for wages; otherwise 
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CAN YOU HOLD HIM WITH A RUBBER HALTER, LEON? 


the whole program must collapse. Yet 
the government, for political reasons, 
has been applying different policies to 
the two things. . . . All this may seem 
the politically expedient thing to do at 
the moment. What is certain is that it is 
precisely the way to lose the battle 
against inflation.” 


The same cry had been heard out along 
the RFDs for months. Big farmers and 
little ones saw the cost of their own 
hired labor going up, felt the pinch of 
the “roll-back” from increased manu- 
facturers’ costs every time they went to 
the feed store, the machine shop or the 
grocer. Cattle feeders in Nebraska, Iowa, 
Illinois, complained that rising costs ne- 
cessitated a 16-17¢ hoof price on prime 
fed cattle in order to “break even.” 
Berry growers, meeting a 30% rise in 
production costs this spring, left much 
of their crop in the fields. 

Yet along Capitol Hill, there were 
no takers on a bet that the Administra- 
tion would put a lid on wages before 
the fall elections. 

And, after all, Labor Costs were only 
part of the story. All down the farm 
line, government agencies are reported 
to pay above-ceiling prices for foods for 
the Army, Navy and Lend-Lease. In 
pork, the situation is past the danger 
point. It was the above-ceiling premium, 
critics charge, that boosted Chicago hog 
prices to $15 (highest since 1926). Yet 
110% of parity would be approximately 
$12.16. Packers without government con- 
tracts and premiums are forced to sell 
under a price ceiling pegged when Chi- 


cago prices were only $13.65. 

To escape from the whole mess, OPA 
has so far offered but one alternative. 
Namely, a cash subsidy “to those who 
can prove losses resulting from govern- 
ment price regulations.” Mr. Henderson 
has asked Congress for a six billion dol- 
lar loan from RFC to carry out the idea. 
Albert S. Goss, national master of the 
Grange, scornfully calls the subsidy 
scheme “a share-the-wealth program per- 
fectly legal and simple without any 
amendments to the Constitution or any 
disagreeable revolution, or any fuss what- 
ever.” 

Unless it is shown during the next 
month that the price ceilings have enough 
rubber to absorb dents, the whole price 
economy of the nation may get out of 
hand. In that event, cost of the goods 
farmers buy may well outpace any in- 
crease in the price of the products they 
sell. Producer or consumer, the average 
man has never made anything out of in- 
flation. 

Yet producer, consumer and govern- 
ment, working together, can still hold 
down inflation. 

Government can help by:— 

1. Putting a fair price ceiling on both 
wages and products. 

2. Increasing taxes. 

3. Adopting a compulsory savings plan 
to force the sale of War Bonds. 

The People can help by:— 

1. Using extra cash only to Buy War 
Bonds and pay off debts. 

2. Bringing pressure to bear on legis- 
lators. 








Ky R. W. Howard 
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HERE are two 

transportation 

submarine menace. 
method, of course, is to build 
freight cars and ships. The quicker 
method, and the one that’s taking place 
all around us today, is to give trucks, rail- 
roads and ships more cargo in less space. 
That’s exactly what the tin can’s suc- 
cessor is doing with 25° of the fruit 
and vegetables, and an increasing amount 
of the meat coming off the farm. 

The process is called “dehydration.” 
Fundamentally, it’s the old, old notion 
of drying the 60 to 90° of plain water 
out of fresh fruit, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, pork and beef. Actually, in this age 
of science, it’s a machine job performed 
under strict controls that do the drying 
in a matter of seconds, and retain most 
of the food’s vitamins and mineral salts. 

“One ton of steel used for dehydra- 
tion machinery this year is 250 times as 
valuable to the Allies as a ton of steel 
used in shipbuilding,” Roy Hendrickson, 
the shaggy ex-newsman who heads the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration 
told guests at a luncheon of dehydrated 
foods served in Farm Journal’s Philadel- 
phia kitchen on July 3. Mr. Hendrickson 
should know. His department is purchas- 
ing more than a billion pounds of dehy- 
drated beef, pork, eggs, milk, vegetables 
and fruit for Lend-Lease and the Army 
and Navy this year. Two weeks ago, it 
made certain that one of the first sub- 
jects brought up before the new Food 
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With all this talk about dehydration, Farm Journal decided to find out what 

the stuff really tastes like. At 1] a.m. on July 3, the meal for 25 people looked 

like this—five gallons of water and 7 lbs. of food. The coffee, also dehydrated, 
added another two gallons of Philadelphia drink to the total. 


Requirements Board was the matter of 
obtaining machinery priorities for new 
dehydration plants. 

Germany had 250 dehydration facto- 
ries in operation in 1939. The U.S.A. has 
already passed that mark. Re-tooled candy 
millions of 
pounds of powdered eggs. Evaporated 
milk plants, with comparatively minor 
changes in assembly lines, are squirting a 
million gallons of whole milk a day on the 
hot rollers that in less than 30 seconds 
turn the fluid into soft, whit. flakes. And 
in canning factories on both coasts similar 
potatoes, 


factories are turning out 


machines produce powdered 
beets, cabbage, raspberries, strawberries, 
cranberries, rutabagas, onions and car- 
rots that weigh 10 to 20% as much as 
the fresh product, take up only one- 
fourth as much shipping space. Dehy- 
drated cheese and butter are on the way. 


Here to Stay 


What’s more, this fluffy stuff will keep 
for years in a chemi-sealed paper con- 
tainer, yet, re-mixed with water, tastes 
almost as fresh as the day it left the farm. 

Right along in here a many 
Legionnaires and VFWs will give the 
Bronx cheer and start for the nearest 
exit. But, so help us, there’s as much 
difference between today’s product and 
the seven million pounds of “dehydrated” 
food sent to the AEF in 1918 as there is 
Willow Run bomber and a 


Fort rd 


between a 


brass-bound commissary truck. 

Even commission-men admit that some 
of the dehydrated foods are here to stay. 
Mashed potato flakes and chipped beets, 
for example. “Both products take up too 
much space for the average city house- 
wife to them in quantity,” one 
dealer admitted. “But here’s a natural 
for the kitchenette. Two tablespoons of 
flakes, a tablespoon of milk powder, a 
pint of hot water, a little wrist exercise 
with a spoon and zzt, mashed potatoes on 
the table.” 

As is usual in a growing field, the 
wind is full of whispers. Some dealers, 
as well as government officials, are proph- 
esying mobile dehydration plants that 
will move from farm to farm and not only 
quick-dry foods but extract vitamins and 
mineral salts from pea vines, beet and 
the like, leaving the chopped refuse to 
be utilized as fertilizer. There are other 
stories to the effect that dehydration will 
enable food deliverymen to take to the 
air, and fly supplies to Europe and Asia. 

As might be expected, there is little 
clarity on the subject of distributive 
costs. Some of dehydration’s exponents 
contend that processing, packaging and 
transportation costs are all lower than 
those of canned goods, hence the future is 
wide open for cheaper food, better farm 
prices and higher consumption per capita. 
FE. M. Chace, chief of dehydration experi- 
ments at USDA’s regional laboratory in 


store 
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Los Angeles, estimates that dehydra- 
tion costs are about the same as canned 
goods. 

There is agreement on two important 
farm points. First, transportation costs 
from processing plant to consumer will 
be lower. Second, dehydrators will be in 
a position to open a cash market for 
fruits and vegetables that, although up 
to Federal standards in flavor and qual- 
ity, are too small to meet size specifica- 
tions. (Meat dehydration is a totally new 
field. About all that can be reported on 
it now is that both Army and Lend-Lease 
are ordering tons of the crisp beef flakes 
and pork cubes, and that stews and meat 
loafs made from them taste good.) 

“The last war made the canning indus- 
try,” L. K. Harper, president of the Na- 
tional Dehydrators Association says in 
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summing up prospects. “It looks as 
though this war would make the dehy- 
drating industry. Consumer criticism must 
be overcome by quality production, inas- 
much as the same differences exist in the 
qualities of dehydrated foods as in any 
other product.” 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration lists five points in favor of dehy- 
dration :— 

1. Improved diet efficiency. Dehydrated 
foods can be “fortified” with extra doses 
of minerals and vitamin concentrates. 

2. Preparation takes up less of the 
cook’s time. 

3. Big saving in storage space, both 
at the warehouse and in the pantry. 

4. Big saving in transportation and, 
so far as convoys are concerned, in fighter 
escorts. 
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5. Eventual savings in production cost 
and manpower (i.e., this may mean 
fewer middlemen.) 

On the table, Farm Journal discovered 
these facts at its luncheon on July 3:— 

Total weight of dehydrated food for a 
four-course meal for 25 people was 7 
pounds. 

Total weight of water added, exclusive 
of coffee, was 40 pounds, or 5 gallons. 

Judgment of the result should be best 
left to Miriam Williams, who prepared 
the meal, and to Mary R. Reynolds, who 
ate dozens of dehydrated meals while 
working with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture during the last war. 

Said Miriam . . . “Better than I thought 
it would be.” 

Said M. R. R., “The first one I’ve ever 
really enjoyed.” 

































First cautious tastes of the reconstituted meal were taken at 12:30. Ten min- 
utes later, the men were stowing it away like any other home-cooking. “First 
table” guests here are (clockwise from foot of table): N. M. Mathews, Sr.; 
Arthur C. Bartlett of Agricultural Marketing Administration; M. Glen Kirk- 
patrick; R. W. Howard; Graham Patterson; Roy F. Hendrickson, administra- 
tor, Agricultural Marketing Administration; Wheeler McMillen; Earl French, 
national marketing director, Atlantic Commission Co.; Ivan Miller, associate 
editor, Food Industries; H. H. Hulbert, senior economist, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration; A. H. Jenkins; Herbert Vorhees, president of N. J. Farm Bureau 
and president of Free Farmers, Inc. (Upper right). Dehydrated food on 
MeMillen’s plate weighs about two ounces. Same amount, reconstituted, on 
plates of Graham Patterson and Roy Hendrickson weighs more than a pound. 
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Washington, Tuesday, July 14 


IKE THE REST of the country. 


Washington is not too well pleased 
with the progress of the war so far. 
There is a disposition to be patient, in 
view of the vast problems and vast dis- 
tances, but there is plenty of grumbling 
over the increasing ship sinkings in the 
western Atlantic, much indignation over 
the dangerous hold of the Japs in the 
western Aleutians, and alarm at the weak- 
nesses evident in Russia and Egypt. 
More voices are heard demanding 
large-scale bombing of Germany and 
Japan. “You don’t kill a rat by hitting 
him on the tail,” one Washington visitor 
said yesterday. 


TWO RECENT White House callers were 
Mike Kennedy, leader of New York’s 
Tammany Hall, and Ed Flynn, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
and beneficiary of the recent Bronx pav- 
ing block scandal. Both were concerned 
with the important New York governor- 
ship battle. 

Meanwhile Jersey City Boss Hague’s 
man, Thomas F. Meaney, was appointed 
by the President and confirmed as a fed- 
eral judge by a strict party vote in the 
Senate. Yet New Dealers are patriotically 
insisting that there must be no politics 
to interfere with unity in the war effort. 


* 
THE SO-CALLED Farm Bloc in Congress 


is in the thick of two bitter controversies 
—that over the release of government- 
owned grain for feed at less than parity 
prices, and that over the further use of 
wheat for alcohol for rubber. 

Of these, the former is the more spec- 
tacular, involving the Senate and the 
administration on one side and a deter- 
mined majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the other. 

Those who believe that the government 
should sell cheap wheat say that the 
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* GOINGS-ON IN WASHINGTON x 


Late News of Government @ What It Means to Farmers 


Food-for-Freedom program will bog down 
unless producers, particularly of pork, 
beef, and dairy products, can buy feed 
cheaply enough to make a profit on their 
sales. They claim that the feed grower 
will come out even in the end, because he 
will get his other 15% through govern- 
ment benefit payments. 

The opponents maintain that if the feed 
producer is eventually to receive 100% 
prices, he should not have to continue to 
be forced to get part of his money as a 
handout from a fickle administration. 
They do not believe that 15% difference 
in selling price will have any noticeable 
effect on the cost of the consumer’s living. 

As of today, signs of a final settlement 
are beginning to be visible from this ring- 
side seat. It’s a fair bet the wheat will be 
sold at 100% of corn parity. 


THE RUBBER dispute is steadily work- 
ing up more steam. Here the questions 
are—when is somebody going to make 
some rubber? Who is going to make it? 

Jesse Jones, who decides how money 
for synthetic plant construction is to be 
lent, has been under fire for delays and 
alleged lack of foresight. There are 
rumors that Uncle Jesse may rare up and 
tell his story of how action was long 
delayed by forces more powerful than 
himself. 

The fact appears to be that very little 
synthetic rubber will be made for a year, 
and that very little progress has been 
made on such new plants as have been 
authorized. More has been done to re- 
strict rubber use than to make new 
rubber. 


THE FIGHT to give grain producers a 
shot at the rubber business seems likely 
to stall. Some weeks ago a quantity of 
surplus wheat was directed to be used 
in distilleries to make into alcohol. The 
real fight has been over allocation of 
materials to complete plants in the grain 
country, where grain can be turned to 
alcohol and alcohol to butadiene and 
rubber without extra hauling. 

WPB first objected that steel and cop- 
per couldn’t be spared. Last week Donald 
Nelson said that if he were starting fresh, 
he would give 60% of the production to 
grain. Today he again told the Senate 
sub-committee that materials for new 
plants positively can’t be spared. 

Witnesses have been accusing the oil 
companies of seeking to gain control of 
the synthetic rubber market to the exclu- 
sion of farmers. While the attitude of all 
companies has not been made known, one, 


the Standard of Indiana, is saying in 
paid advertisements: “We do a great deal 
of our business with farmers. We should 
like to see them have a hand in supplying 
the raw materials for rubber.” 

Other oil companies privately express 
somewhat similar views. They figure that 
the more rubber is made, and the sooner, 
the more gasoline they can sell, and they 
have plenty of other uses for crude oil. 

The chances are that some alcohol-rub- 
ber will be tried, along with new petro- 
leum processes, for we need all the rubber 
anybody can make. Who makes it after 
the war. if anybody, will likely depend 
solely on who does it best and cheapest. 


EASTERN farmers who last week got 
their supplemental gasoline rationing 
blanks found a puzzle. The blanks have 
to be filled out to get more than four 
gallons a week. Questions asked are such 
that few farmers can possibly answer 
them clearly, and complaints are already 
reaching the capital. 

Just what farmers are to say remains 





Photo: U. 8. D. A. by Purdy 


New director of the Office for Agricultural 
War Relations is S. B. Bledsoe, who succeeds 
former Governor Townsend. Townsend has 
been named Administrator of the Agricultural 
Conservation and Adjustment Administration, 
succeeding Spike Evans, now a Governor of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Tennessee-born, 44-year-old Sam _ Bledsoe 
left an Indiana college to work on two Mem- 
phis newspapers. In 1928 he came to Wash- 
ington as a member of the staff of the Associ- 
ated Press. In 1935 he began a 4-year term 
as chief of the Agriculture Adjustment Ad- 
ministration press section. For the past several 
years he has been a key man in the informa- 
tion section of USDA, source of considerable 
valuable information for this column. 
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to be explained by the city fellows who 
drew up the blanks, and who evidently 
don’t know that an important part of the 
population lives in the country. 

Labor organizers, incidentally, are clas- 
sified as engaged in an “essential in- 
dustry,” and therefore entitled to plenty 
of gasoline. National Grange Master Goss 
today is asking authorities whether farm 
organizers are considered essential, and 


if not why not. 
& 


DOCTOR Orville E. May, for the past 
three years director of the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory at Urbana, 
Illinois, has been appointed a research 
co-ordinator on the staff of Doctor E. C. 
Auchter, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
trator. 

It was Dr. May’s laboratory that an- 
nounced last week that chemists working 
with farm products such as soy-bean oil 
and corn oil have produced materials that 
“look, smell and feel much like natural 
rubber.” 

Some of these experimental products 
will stretch 200% and return to their 
original forms. Tensile strengths approxi- 
mate 500 pounds per square inch. (Nat- 
ural rubber stretches about 600% and has 
a tensile strength of 3000 pounds.) 

That is not so hot, but the Laboratory 
figures that its new materials are promis- 
ing for certain purposes, having the im- 
portant qualities of resistance to abrasion, 
cracking, oxidation, heat and the effects 
of light and chemicals. If pilot plant 
tests prove as successful as hoped, com- 
mercial trials will then be attempted. 


DON’T LOOK for requisitioning of your 
tires any time soon, but save the ones 
you’ve got by driving carefully. Many 
car-owners think they should be the 
judges of how fast they are to use up 
their present rubber, but this is what is 
likely to happen if the war runs into 
1944: Washington would first take over 
all tires except five for each car, then 
take the spares, then (perhaps after re- 
ducing each family to one car) take the 
other three tires when a car becomes a 
cripple through wearing out the fourth. 


* 
THE ADMINISTRATION, in the midst 


of its tremendous war job, is keeping a 
sharp eye on the second Inter-American 
Conference of Agriculture at Mexico City, 
being held this week. In the middle of 
the commodity loan-parity-inflation fight 
on Capitol Hill, Secretary Wickard was 
pressed hard by the State Department to 
present his address in person at Mexico 
City. 

The Secretary proposed two main prob- 
lems for consideration by the Conference. 
(1) What must Agriculture do to assure 
and hasten victory? (2) How can we best 
lay the foundations of a post-war Agri- 
cultural economy, a plan for better living 
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LET’S MAKE THIS SIGN 


Toa are days when every farm person has important tasks 
in the furious fight for freedom. 

Bigger crops, more livestock, are important. Turning in your 
junk is important. Buying bonds is important. Skimping on tire 
use is tremendously important. 

Every war-task has one main purpose—to preserve freedom and 
to maintain individual liberty in America. 

The greatest expression of freedom is in the American’s right 
to elect the men who run the government. At the very core of 
civic freedom is the legislative department of government. Because 
of its close touch with the people, through elections every two 
years, the House of Representatives is, particularly, a token of 
free and representative government. This fall every qualified 
American has the duty to vote for his choice to represent him in 
the house. In a third of the states senators are to be elected. 
Governors and many local officers are to be chosen in various states. 

Would it not be a great thing if, as an expression of our regard 
for freedom, all American voters took part in their election this 
war year? Wouldn’t it be a sign to the enemy that we not only 
prize our political freedom enough to fight for it, but that we 
prize it enough to use it? 

That would mean (if they have not yet been held) to take part 
in your primaries. See that men are nominated, in both parties, 
who are not rubber stamps. Rubber stamp members of congress, 
men who are subservient to executive demands, are dangerous to 





dictators and their ideas. 


of rural America? 








freedom. As always, it means to pick the best men. 

Everyone is busy, but let’s not be too busy to vote. 

Farm Journal would, indeed, like to suggest that farm groups 
and clubs over America, in their meetings between now and 
November, take up the idea of urging every farm voter to cast 
his ballot this year. Begin to plan soon, and we could make such 
a nation-wide movement a flaming sign of warning against all 


Could there be any more spectacular declaration of our patriotic 
fervor for freedom than a huge turn-out of free voters over all 














standards in every country, and for 
healthy trade relationships among our- 
selves and with the rest of the world? 
Among the significant speeches, H. T. 
Herrick, assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, 
suggested that a farm crop surplus situa- 
tion after the war “might be met in part 
by giving more attention to turning the 
surpluses into industrial products.” 


GLEANINGS: Secretary Morgenthau 
says that “total budgetary expenditures of 
the United States Government during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, were 
$32,397,000,000. Of these expenditures 
$25,954,000,000, or 80% were for war ac- 
tivities.” . . . Secretary Wickard says that 
American farmers are raising 62,000,000 
spring pigs, and believes that total far- 
rowings this year may amount to 105,- 
000,000 head—about 23% higher than 
last year. According to the Secretary, “It 
will mean that in 1943 we will produce 
about 2,000,000,000 pounds more pork 
and lard than this year.” The Secretary 


urges that farmers try to market their 
hogs more evenly through the fall and ° 
winter, in order to avoid jamming storage 
and transportation facilities. . . . There 
is a story going around town that a 
super-patriot recently bawled out some of 
his friends when he found they were 
serving chicken at dinner. “In wartime 
you shouldn’t be so extravagant,” he ex- 
claimed. He was the one who was wrong, 
however, for chicken is really more eco- 
nomical than pork products or other meat 
these days. . . . Thus the “Victory Food 
Special” from July 16 to 25 consists of 
broilers and fryers. The reason, of course, 
is the tremendous expansion in poultry 
production to meet wartime egg require- 
ments. . . . “A letter from President 
Roosevelt to Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard urging that farmers 
begin immediately to pay off their debts, 
mortgages, and other obligations, so as 
to avoid the unnecessary hardships that 
followed the first World War, will be sent 
to each of the million or more borrowers 
from the Farm Credit Administration,” 
USDA said last week. 
















Bags last longer 
when hung well 
away from the wall. 
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Grain is heaped in 
open fields in the 
bag-shy Northwest. 


COTTON, PAPER FILL BAG SHORTAGE 


HETHER you call it a burlap bag, 

a gunny sack or a croker sack, it’s 
worth saving these days. Cotton and 
paper makers hope to supply the need 
for new bags while no new burlap—or 
the jute from which it is made—can 
come from India. Apparently no one is 
trying to see whether any new domestic 
fibers can be used. 

So far, most bag users have been able 
to make out. Some farm co-operatives 
are getting as high as 70% of their bags 
back for re-use. Production of cotton and 
paper bagging is up 50% from last year. 
The cotton will cost from 10 to 25° more 
than burlap under the price ceiling. (2c 
more for a potato bag). A WPB order 
converting 20,000 more looms to weav- 
ing of cotton bag and bale materials 
means that 1942 production should top 
one and a half billion yards, just double 
the normal output. 

Cotton weavers can turn out enough 
bagging to fill both agricultural and 
army requirements, according to the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute and the National 
Cotton Council. Spinners are taking ad- 
vantage of the demand to push experi- 
ments on cotton containers that will hold 
liquids, even oil and gasoline. And cot- 
ton growers are about to see their prod- 
uct get its first real chance to package it- 
self. Enough cotton baling for 4,000,000 
bales is being spun in southern mills, 
under a partial Federal subsidy that 
orders a tare allowance of 7 lbs. on the 
purchase of every cotton-wrapped bale. 

The 700 million yards of new burlap 
American farmers normally buy is out of 
the picture until the United Nations clean 
the Japs off the Bay of Bengal. Some 
effort was made two months ago to freight 
jute (the fibrous reed from which burlap 
is woven) across India from the Ganges 
river delta to Bombay. Troop movements 


had priority on railroads and highways. 
The idea was given up. 

“Burlap is just about out of the pic- 
ture,” the Burlap & Jute Institute, New 
York city, announced sadly on July 1, 
“until Calcutta can be opened for pro- 
tected traffic across the Bay of Bengal.” 

Jute production outside of India is 
the old, old story. once applied to soy- 
beans, castor beans, hemp and _ herbs. 
“The Ganges river basin is ideally suited 
to its growth,” an expert told Farm Jour- 
nal without blinking. “Some attempt has 
been made to grow it in Africa, South 
America and the United States. Every 
experiment failed. It’s probably some 
chemical in the Indian soil.” 

Also, it’s probably cheap labor and 
established tradition that can grow the 
tall reed in the Bengalese flatlands, ret 
it, bale it, ship it 10,000 miles and put 
it down on a U.S. dock at a pound for 
pound cost 25 to 50° under that of 
home-grown cotton. The U.S. has been 
paying about 40 million dollars a year 
for jute and burlap imports. 

Across the nation on July 1, farmers 
and marketmen made these reports on 


bagging: 


NORTHEAST: Grange League Federa- 
tion started a burlap bag-return program 
four years ago, is now allowing an aver- 
age of 13c for each one turned back by 
customers. A year ago returns averaged 
65%. Since Pearl Harbor, they have av- 
eraged 70% and customers have saved 
themselves $552,500 in the seven months. 

Atlantic Commission Company, prod- 
uce subsidiary for A & P, announces that 
it isn’t using much burlap anyway. Last 
year, 65% of its Maine potatoes, 86% 
of its Long Islands, and 38% of its 
Idahos were packed in 5 to 25 lb. paper 
bags that hold up well during shipment 





AUGUST 


and are more economical than either bur- 
lap or cotton. 


SOUTHEAST: Farmers Co-operative of 
Raleigh, N.C., instituted a _ bag-return 
campaign on December 8, is now getting 
only about 10% but plans a promotion 
campaign to step things up. 

Southern States Co-operative, Rich- 
mond, Va., is getting an average of 20% 
return on used bags, allows 12c apiece 
for them, feels that the “bag crisis” is 
temporarily past. 


MID-WEST: Feeds, seeds, etc., in Ne- 
braska and adjoining states are begin- 
ning to sell “in your own containers.” 
Feed concentrates, formerly shipped in 
sacks, are now selling in bulk. 


WEST COAST: Bag shortage plus 
overloading of grain storage facilities 
means that thousands of tons of grain 
will be stored in the open this winter. 
Army demands, especially for Alaska, 
make burlap bags, old and new, scarcer 
than Jap gardeners. Second-hand burlaps 
now cost more than new ones did three 
months ago. Cotton is a long distance 
away, shipment is slow these days. 


CANADA: F. W. Presant, feeds admin- 
istrator, recently laid down these rules 
for handling bags:— (1) Pile full bags 
on platform six inches off floor “so a cat 
can get underneath and clean out the 
rats and mice”; (2) Shake empty bags 
clean and hang on a wire well away from 
floor and wall; (3) return them on the 
next trip to town. 


. * > 
HARVEST LABOR TROUBLES 
OUGHEST SECTOR on the farm 


labor front the first week in July 
seemed to be southern California. Gover- 
nor Culbert L. Olson described the situa- 
tion as increasingly desperate after hear- 
ing pleas from all parts of the state. 

Among the solutions offered were modi- 
fication of the army’s program for moving 
all Japanese out of the state, the im- 
portation of 40,000 Mexicans, and of 
Chinese from Cuba. 

Desmond Sullivan, field agent for the 
Sutter Packing Company, suggested that 
5,000 Chinese field laborers employed on 
Cuban sugar plantations be imported. 

The conference of farm bureaus of the 
eleven western states, meeting in Phoenix, 
recommended that Mexican laborers be 
imported. 

Petitioning for Department of Labor 
sanctioning of employment of children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 in the 
cutting sheds of the dried fruit industry, 
Ray B. Wiser, president of the California 
Farm Bureau Federation, estimated that 
less than half of the 20,000 persons 
needed to avert fruit losses would be 
available. The problem was complicated 
by the refusal of 1941 workers in the 
dried fruit sheds to return this year unless 
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their children were permitted to work. 
California normally needs 125,000 sea- 
sonal farm workers in August, and 159,- 
000 in October. 

Frank Bucker of the state employment 
service said the experiment of importing 
Negroes from the South was not a success 
for “stoop” labor, because most of the 
Negroes left the farms for better paying 
jobs in defense industries. 

Said Governor Olson: “I am convinced 
that Japanese labor offers the only cer- 
tain solution of this serious problem.” 
This proposal was turned down by the 
army, which called segregation of Japa- 
nese a “military necessity.” 

Meanwhile, thousands of high school 
students, women and male urban resi- 
dents, recruited through the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, volunteered for week- 
end jobs, First reports on their value were 
favorable. “Fruit growers in the Vaca and 
Diablo Valleys are well pleased with the 
way city folks have buckled down to 
business,” said Lee Sandberg, employ- 
ment service director at San Francisco. 


THE HORSE GOES TO TOWN 
ITCHING POSTS and_ watering 


troughs are seen now in numerous 
towns throughout the country. Because of 
tire scarcity and desire to stretch tire life, 
more farmers are using horses to go to 
town. 

It’s not only in the towns and smaller 
cities that the “Welcome” mat is being 
put out for horses. Metropolitan Chicago, 
mindful of Dobbin’s welfare, has installed 
nine new water troughs. 

At Red Oak, Iowa, Dr. W. W. Borre 
has bought a horse. He plans to make 
country calls in the good old-fashioned 
way when his tires are gone. 

Likewise, the Missouri mule, which 
went into partial eclipse with the surge 
of the German motorized blitzkrieg, is 
staging a comeback. Recently at St. Louis 
600 were sold at auction in one day. On 
the same day two years earlier, only 100 
were sold. 





OKLAHOMA JACK * Dauphin, 18-month-old 
son of a French jack (from the province of 
Poitou) selected by Dean W. L. Blizzard, Okla- 
homa A & M College, and imported by two 
Oklahoma oil men whose families have been 
breeding jacks for 60 years. The Poitou is the 
most powerful and drafty of the several breeds 
of jacks. 
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ASS GRADING of boars and gilts 

offered for sale as breeding stock 
is the new plan adopted by American 
Berkshire Association, to insure progress 
during the war period while fairs are 
cancelled. 


The plan in brief: a traveling commit- 
tee of nationally recognized judges will 
visit breeders’ farms between August 15 
and September 15 to classify young stock 
into three basic grades according to their 
value as herd boars and brood sows. Each 
animal will be tattooed. At the end of 
the season, a catalog of graded herds will 
be published. Without traveling, a farmer 
wanting a herd boar can buy from the 
catalog by mail. C. W. Mitchell (photo at 
right), Berkshire secretary, has pushed 
the plan. 


A great cattle boom is ahead, with all 
of its serious consequences, President 
Carl K. Malone of the Montana Stock- 
growers’ Association told the members 
of that organization at the 58th annual 
convention at Missoula recently. “The 
stage is set for it,” he declared. “Many 
operators will perish in the financial 
storm that surely will follow the present 
war.” He urged all cattlemen against ex- 
pansion; urged them to pay off all of 
their debts as quickly as possible, to re- 
frain from buying ranches adjoining 
theirs, and to stay on their ranches as 
long as their health was good. 


“Pledge a Pig’s Tail to push pork 
sales” is the slogan contributed by “The 
Farmer,” St. Paul, to the Associated Pork 
Producers’ campaign for pledges of a 
penny a hog toward a fund to advertise 
pork after war prices fade away. A 
Worthington, Minn., farmer sparked the 
idea with his remark that a penny a hog 
was no more than the value of a pig’s 
tail. Associated Pork Producers’ head- 
quarters are 239 N. Monroe Street, 
Peoria, Ill. 


Eleven litters of pigs were the con- 
tribution of Queen Rosalie II, a purebred 
Duroc sow sold for meat recently by 
J. C. Harmer, Caledonia, Michigan, be- 


_cause her feet had broken down. Her 


live weight was 1,280 pounds; her car- 
cass, 1,010 pounds. She brought $140.80. 
Her last litter was 19 pigs. 


Brown Swiss breeders are first to pre- 
sent a concrete plan for observing the 
anniversary of Pearl Harbor. Every 
breeder is being asked by the Brown 
Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association to 
donate the production of his high cow 
on December 7 to USO, Red Cross, or 


some other war agency. 


Jerseys at the National Sale, Asheville, 
North Carolina, averaged $460.75. A total 
of 66 head from 52 breeders in 17 states 
were sold to buyers from 14 states. Top 
cow was Royal Maiden Star, consigned 
by Alexander and Trout of Ohio, and 
purchased by Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Cum- 


AND CROPS 





Cc. W. Mitchell 


mings, Georgia, for $1,500. Ayrshire Na- 
tional sale average, 45 animals, was $331. 


Spring Pig Crop (62,000,000 head) is 
25% more than 1941. Fall pig crop looks 
like 43,500,000, or 22% more than last 
fall. All in all, total 1942 crop will be 
much the largest on record. 


Cotton crop will be more than last year, 
but 1,500,000 bales less than Secretary 
Wickard asked for, the way it looks now. 
Peanuts are growing on some of the 1941 
cotton acres. 


A big fruit crop, but not quite up to 
the bumper crop of 1941, is Uncle Sam’s 
latest promise. Peaches, not quite as big 
a crop as 1941; pears and citrus about 
the same; apricots and apples a little 
ahead of 1941. 


A seed shortage of legumes and grasses 


‘ for 1943 planting looms up, due to de- 


mand for more livestock products, also to 
export of millions of pounds of seed’ 
under lease-lend. Farmers with seed crops 
might do worse than harvest as much 
good seed as possible. 


Wheat crop looks like 868,000,000 
bushels (less than last year, but about 
120,000,000 better than average). Domes- 
tic supply (for 1942-43 marketing) of 
1,500,000,000 bushels is indicated, due to 
carry-over of about 630,000,000 bushels. 
Annual disappearance of wheat is around 
700,000,000 bushels, which would leave 
800,000,000 bushels for export and carry- 
over at the end of another year. 


More soybeans than we have mills to 
handle—that’s the talk of soybean proces- 
sors. They expect the entire 1942 crop to 
reach 170,000,000 bushels, and assert that 
the combined capacity of soybean proces- 
sing mills (operating 24 hours a day) 
is only a little over 100,000,000 bushels. 
Their suggestions for solving the problem 
include shipping soybeans for processing 
to Dixie’s cottonseed mills; to the West 
Coast’s idle copra mills; to Canada’s lin- 
seed oil mills; and to England. 
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TOPICS 


IMELY and pointed is a letter from 
Allen Webster, New Hampshire, 
quoted in part: 

“War takes a farmer’s measure. The 
best farm managers in wartime are they 
who keep their farms producing to the 
utmost, but follow a farming program 
flexible enough to change quickly should 
the war end suddenly, the demand for 
food slacken, production costs be way too 
high, income be too low to leave a profit 
after fixed charges and operating ex- 
penses are paid.” 

@ More help in writing this page comes 
straight from T. W. Johnson, Oregon: 

“You don’t need 
a shovel and broom 
to clean the moss 
and scum out of the 
livestock watering 
tank. Just add four 
or five crystals of 
blue vitriol (copper 
sulphate) to the 
water in the trough. 
Within 24 hours the 
moss will be com- 
pletely killed and 
will not grow back 
for several months. 
There is no danger 
to stock.” 


A nitwit uses 
Washers for fuses. 


@ Fresh from an 
lowa farm is another 
timely suggestion. 
Leo Ahart writes: 

“We harvested 
quite a bit of sweet 
clover seed last sum- 
mer by direct com- 
bining with a five-foot machine. To dry the 
seed, we bought a roll of tough waterproof 
paper (five-foot width), rolled it out on 
a smooth place in the field where needed 
and dumped directly on it, spreading the 
seed about two inches deep. Sun and wind 
dry the seed quickly to a safe point for 
sacking or binning, if the seed is moved 
about a few times. 

“If rain threatens, we lap the paper 
over the seed and clamp the edges to- 
gether with clamp-type clothespins until 
the sun shines again. The paper is tough 
enough to stand handling and can be used 
on a number of jobs. It’s fine for cover- 
ing a haystack or load of grain.” 


inside 


the 


Dangerous to old and young, 
A ladder with a missing rung. 


@ Fly-tormented cattle on George Long- 
ley’s farm in Collin county, Texas, get 
relief in this way: posts are set to form a 
triangle. Smooth wire is strung from post 
to post. Old feed bags, saturated with 


Beekeeping is simpler and easier than it was 40 years ago. 
ever hammered a pan or threw dirt into the air to make a swarm settle, or rubbed 


of 
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crankcase oil, are hung from the wire like 
wash on a clothesline. Salt boxes are kept 
inside the triangle. When cattle walk un- 
der the oily bags to get salt, they get 
enough oil on their backs to keep flies 
away. 

@ Priorities don’t worry Cedric Finecy, 
Polk county, Nebraska, who is farming 
this year with a tractor assembled from 
15 different machines. Made in spare time, 
the tractor has pieces from a mowing ma- 
chine, manure spreader, road maintainer, 
four automobiles, including an old Model- 
T Ford, and other farm implements. Total 
cost of parts purchased was $18. 





the hive with peach leaves to keep the 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Sweat. 

Buy bonds. 

Sprout stumps. 

Drive under 40. 

Pitch horseshoes. 

Use your think tank, 

Buy a new pocketbook. 

Use fly spray in barns. 

Mow weedy stubble fields. 

Cut out old bramble canes. 

Ask Aunt Alice to visit you. 

Pull, pile, dry, store onions. 

Go see your neighbor’s garden. 

Get fence and paper for low-cost silo. 
Make outdoor pole roosts for turkeys. 
Use phenothiazine for sheep parasites. 
Feed pastured cows dairy ration, grain. 
Let Grandpa discover baby’s first tooth. 
Fight bindweed with duckfoot cultivator. 


Keep chlorine solution in cool, dark 
place. 

Build mash hoppers for layers. Need 
plans? 


Turn the unused brooder house into a 
grain bin. 

Dry off fall-freshening cows and feed 
them fitting ration. 

Ventilate laying houses. Paint roosts with 
nicotine sulfate to kill lice. 


swarm from 
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An easy way to kill ragweed: 
Cut before it goes to seed. 


@ Concern about tires raises an interest- 
ing question: “Who has the oldest pair of 
tractor tires, in use continuously since 
they were purchased?” We wonder. 

@ Electric fence controllers got a better 
break than some piéces of farm equip- 
ment when quotas were established last 
winter (120% of the 1940 figure for 
1942). 

Even that won’t be enough, say the 
electric fence manufacturers, who propose 
that barbed wire now on farms be used 
for electric fences. 
“This would enable 
a farmer to stretch 
one mile of four- 
strand barbed wire 
fence into four miles 
of one-strand elec- 
tric fence without 
the need of any new 
wire,” they say. 

@ Postals and let- 
ters have come from 
numerous Farm 
Journal homes 
the  stereo- 
scope is still cher- 
ished. Mary Ely, 
Pennsylvania, says: 
“My stereoscope has 
joined the navy. 
Stereoscopes are 
being used to study 
aerial pictures.” 

q@ Sixty years ago 


where 


this month, this 
Drawing by Waite W. Cae page: “Almost every 
How many readers line of industry 


throughout the coun- 
try is in its utmost 


leaving? 


activity, a welcome change from the dis- 
mal years that are past. This brightens 
the farmers’ horizon.” 


No pill or potion can surpass 
The vitamins in garden sass. 


@ Miscellaneous information for farm- 
ers too busy to read long-winded articles: 

In combining down grain or grain with 
green weeds, slow down the tractor or 
cut a narrower swath. Pick-up guards 
help save badly lodged grain. 

Rural fire-fighting companies of about 
ten farmers each are to be organized un- 
der fire control plans announced by Sec- 
retary Wickard. Ask your county agent 
for complete details. 

There’s a shortage of guinea pigs, white 
mice and rabbits. Any to sell? 

All important in harvesting grass and 
clover seed: buyers want dry seed. Don’t 
harvest any that isn’t ripe, or any from 
weedy fields. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE 


TALKS ON A CRITICAL MATERIAL 





What is SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 


HE chemist will tell you that synthetic 

rubber is not rubber at all. It is made from 
organic materials having in themselves none 
of the characteristics of rubber. 


There are several types of synthetic rubber. 
They can be derived from coal, grain alcohol, 
acetylene, petroleum, natural gas and other 
hydrocarbons by a wide variety of chemical 
processes. 


Goodyear is familiar with all these processes. 
Its first patent on artificial rubber man- 
ufacture dates from 1927. This was pre- 
ceded by several years of preliminary 
research. Since that time it has striven to 
produce a synthetic that would equal or im- 
prove upon the best properties of natural 
rubber and have none 
of its weaknesses. 


From this beginning 
more than fifteen 
years ago Goodyear 
developedChemigum. 
This is a petroleum-base synthetic. 
We have been producing it in limited 
quantities during the past four years for 





CHEMIGUM 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


a wide number of commercial purposes. 


In workaday use Chemigum has now a num- 
ber of advantages and some drawbacks. It can 
be made superior to rubber in resistance to 
wear and abrasion—or to the disintegrating 
action of oil and gasoline. It excels natural 
rubber in resisting oxidation and it can be 
compounded so it remains flexible at sub- 
zero temperatures. 


On the other hand, Chemigum is not as elastic 
nor as adhesive as rubber. At high tempera- 
tures it suffers a temporary reduction in 
toughness. It is more difficult to process; its 
cost is as yet relatively high. 


These limitations are not insurmountable. 
Under the pressures 
of war Goodyear is 
advancing and en- 
larging new and won- 
der-working manu- 
facturing facilities in 
cooperation with the 
government program. Within another year 


these should simplify mass production — 
and greatly lower costs. 





Chemigum — T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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1918 TRACTOR Without taking 
BACK AT WORK one of the too- 

few new tractors 
away from somebody needing it more, 
Paul Fisher now has a tractor that will do 
the work on his 70-acre farm in Jefferson 
county, Wisconsin. 

As a part-time farmer, Mr. Fisher didn’t 
want to invest a lot of money in new 
equipment, so he began to look around. 
He found an old 6-12 general-purpose 
tractor, 1918 model, with which he could 
use a variety of implements. 

The old machine was covered with rust 
and dirt, but examination failed to show 
any extensive wear in vital spots. Fisher 
wrote the manufacturer for advice. One 
of the old service manuals still in the 
company files provided complete tune-up 
data, and the service department offered 
expert help and advice in putting the 
tractor in shape. 


Discarded, Not Worn Out 


As Fisher went over the tractor, it be- 
came increasingly evident that the old 
tractor had been discarded, not worn out. 
What was the bug that had made the 
original owner abandon the machine? In 
checking the transmission he found it 
excessive lost motion when shifting from 
forward into reverse. 

He anxiously removed the transmission 
housing and looked at the gears. This old 
tractor had only one forward speed, so 
anything radically wrong with this set of 
gears would tie up everything but the belt 
pulley. The corners of the teeth were 
burred somewhat, making shifting diffi- 
cult, but that could be helped with a little 
grinding. The lost motion was somewhere 
ahead of the transmission. 

Finally he found trouble at the flywheel. 
The clutch was mounted a couple of feet 


Service man helps Paul Fisher fix his 1918-model tractor. 
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to the rear of the engine, with the inter- 
vening distance covered by a stub pro- 
peller shaft fitting into a splined socket in 
the flywheel. This connection was more 
than a little loose. 

“Have a welder build up the propeller 
shaft and then machine out the splines 
again,” the service man advised. 

Plus a few tune-up details, that put the 
24-year-old tractor in good shape. It does 
most of its work at only two miles an hour, 
but that’s fast enough for Fisher. Use of 
this 1918 model three or four hours a day 
leaves an extra new tractor for a full-time 
farmer. 

His cash crop will be eight or ten acres 
of cannery peas—a crop on which Secre- 
tary Wickard asked for increased produc- 
tion. The rest of the farm is kept in vari- 
ous rotation crops. 


BETTER 
MULES 


Mule breeders who are try- 
ing to produce better work 
animals will find something 
of interest in the following letter from 
J. H. Arrington: 

“The world’s best jacks are found in 
Spain and France, the favored breed 
being the Poitou, which has been carefully 
and scientifically bred in the province of 
that name in southern France for over 700 
years. Importation of these jacks is now 
impossible. Luckily a fine specimen se- 
lected in France by Dean W. L. Blizzard 
of the Oklahoma State Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1937 has already sired some 50 
sons and daughters. This year his sons 
have become the fathers of the first mules 
with the French inheritance. 

“Stock experts believe these mules are 
going to have more weight for height, 
straighter, heavier boned legs, larger feet 
and more compact bodies generally than 
the type of mules now produced.” 




































HORSES IN Four horses prop- 
HOT WEATHER erly handled and 

conditioned can do 
as much work as six ordinarily do. Here 
are some hot-weather hints for increasing 
horse efficiency and preventing losses 
from overheating: 

l. Keep feet trimmed level; shoe horses 
used on the road. 

2. Be sure collars fit horses and hames 
fit collars. Sore necks and shoulders are 
the farmer’s fault. 

3. Keep horse’s neck, collar, collar 
pads and harness clean. Keep harness 
adjusted. 

4. Let horses rest at the end of the 
field five minutes an hour in hot weather. 
While they’re resting, pull collar away 
from shoulders, see that manes are clear 
from under collars. 

5. Take a barrel of water to the field 
and give each horse a gallon of water an 
hour when weather is excessively hot. 

6. Give horses all the salt they want 
three times a day. 

7. Turn horses out in a clean dry lot at 
night, with shed to use. 


Whatever the farm 
power problem, 
electricity can help 
to solve it. Not many folks would disagree 
with that after reading a report of accom- 
plishments of the Puget Sound Power and 
Light Company in serving farmers in the 
Pacific Northwest last year. This com- 
pany won the Thomas W. Martin award 
of the Edison Electric Institute for great- 
est progress in rural electrification during 
1941. J. C. Scott, farm electrification di- 
rector for this company, is no stranger to 
Farm Journal readers, who will recall his 
articles of a few years ago. 

During the year, 5.277 farm electrifica- 
tion devices were installed on farms with 
the assistance of the utility company’s 
representatives. That figure doesn’t tell 
the whole story, for many more were in- 
stalled without Mr. Scott’s knowledge. 

Pumping water was the one farm chore 
which most farmers turned over to elec- 
tricity during the year. There were 1,435 
domestic water pumps installed, and 119 


ELECTRICITY 
IS VERSATILE 


irrigation pumps. 

There were 1,204 installations of soil- 
heating cable, principally for hotbeds and 
greenhouse benches. Farm lighting in- 
stallations totaled 737; electric brooders, 
436; milking machines, 377; dairy water 
heaters, 249; ventilation fans, 91; motors, 
82; greenhouse heating units (air), 56; 

(Continued on page 48) 





HOW TO STEAL CHICKENS 


HERE are two classes of chicken thieves— 
Ti amateur and the professional. The pro- 

fessional steals most. Once he gets inside 
the hen house, he makes a clean sweep. To out- 
smart him, you must know how he works. 

The outlet for stolen chickens may be a whole- 
sale commission merchant who is willing to take 
a risk to get his fowls for less than market price, 
or an ex-thief turned poultry-raiser who buys the 
chickens and sells them with his own birds to a 
crooked commission merchant. 

\mateur thieves when sent to prison often be- 
come professionals when released; and many 
professionals become syndicate men when their 
prison sentences expire. A syndicate is a ring 
of thieves. Each man is a smooth-working cog in 
the methodical, well-oiled machine. 

Headed by “The Big Fellow” (who is the bank 
roll), syndicate men range downward from lieu- 
tenants to sub-lieutenants, field men, spotters 
and “clout men.” Not only does the syndicate 
own farms; it also owns and controls wholesale 
commission houses at strategic points. 


Some Thieves Work on Salary 


“Clout men” are the professional thieves who 
prefer to work on a salary and commission basis. 
This way, they need not worry about getting rid 
f stolen chickens, and they don’t have to lay 
croundwork for their raids. “Clout men” work 
exactly where and when they are told, clean out 
a flock (or maybe two or three in one night), 
then drive their loot to a designated spot. They 
do not count the number of fowls stolen, do not 
see the man who drives the truck away after they 
park it. They don’t know nor care where the 
final destination of the stolen chickens may be. 

“Clout men” are shifted from locality to local- 
ity and state to state. If they are ever captured, 
bond and lawyer money are provided by the 
syndicate. If a conviction is attained, dependents 
of the prisoner are provided for while the thief 
is confined, so the thief will keep his lip but- 
toned. Even if the prisoner is inclined to squeal, 
there isn’t much he can tell about the ring or 
the identities of its key men. 


A Spotter Visits the Farm 


Outwitting the professional thieves is possible 
if you keep this fact always in mind: Every poul- 
try raiser whose chickens are stolen stands face 
to face with the thief or one of his cronies be- 
fore the raid is made. 

Here’s what I mean: The chicken theft rings 
employ spotters who travel about the country as 
stock-buyers, breeders, poultry-buyers, seed or 
feed salesmen, or representatives of farm imple- 
ment lines. These men are good talkers, and are 
sharp-eyed. 

When the spotter leaves a farm or chicken 
range, he knows exactly what the laying house 
contains. He can, and does, draw perfect maps 
for the “clout men,” showing each colony house, 
brooder and hen house. By subtle inquiry, and 
without the farmer realizing it, he finds out how 
many chickens each colony house contains, how 
many pullets are laying, when the flock has been 


$ 

culled last, etc. Everything hae fa 
is worked out mentally, [ve 
then put on paper, and the Chick, 
“clout men” are told just ad 
about what size haul they of 
should make. t the 

Of far more importance, he foy 


the spotter has found out 
exactly what kind of pro- 
tection you have at night. 
He may not learn all in one 
trip. He may return at 
night to observe your per- 
sonal habits, the hour you go to bed, when you 
go to town, or what time you go to church. 

It is the spotter’s duty to figure a way to get 
the poultry; if he can not do so, he will pass that 
particular victim and hunt one where the odds 
are in his favor. He can call on as many as 20 
farmers a day. He fears burglar alarms and 
shotgun traps most. Unfortunately, some farm- 
ers have fallen victim to their own shotgun traps. 
You seldom read where a thief has been blasted 
down, because the spotter has discovered the 
location of such traps and the thief steers clear. 














































Burglar Alarm Systems 


You don’t need an elaborate alarm system to 
scare the thief away in advance of his raid. 
Wires running around doors and windows of 
poultry buildings and then disappearing through 
the floor mean only one thing to the chicken thief 
spotter. He will see them—that is the primary 
purpose of his visit. Impress one and all (includ- 
ing friends, neighbors and any salesman, buyer 
or business man who might call) that you have 
an alarm system (even if it is phony) and you 
will be taking a vital, simple step toward insur- 
ing your chickens against theft. 

Remember that the thieves capable of cleaning 
you out will first call on you to “look over the 
lay of the land.” 


Lights, Tattooing, State Police 


An electric light centrally located on range or 
where chickens are kept, or a light in a colony 
house (whether anyone is present or not), may 
discourage thieves. A 150-watt projector spot 
lamp made of thick glass to stand rain or snow 
may be installed in a horizontal position at de- 
sired angle so it will throw a band of light 1,000 
to 1,500 feet towards the range or laying house. 
The light can be installed at dwelling, barn or 
laying house equipped with electricity. 

If a poultry farm is located on or near a high- 
way patrolled by state police, it may help a lot 
if the farmer tells the state police patrol about 
his poultry, and what precautions he is taking. 
A mutual understanding and co-operation of this 
kind will often afford valuable protection. Tat- 
tooing chickens or turkeys (or toe punching or 
wing banding) helps to identify stolen chickens. 

Theft insurance and neighborhood theft pre- 
vention associations may help in this way: a 
neighborhood which is conscious of theft liabil- 
ity and on the watch for suspicious characters is 
not a healthy one for thieves. 
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GIRL FRIEND? Ali you said was 
bring a FRIEND! 


Farm 
make 





FREE! Write The Pennzoil Co. 
Oil City, Pa., for your copy of . 

“Tractors and Farm Machinery,” you 
by Prof. R. U. Blasingame. 
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4 MISTAKES 
© WILL 


\ HAPPEN ! 


t SO—for Top Pennsylvania 


Oil Farm Lubricants— 
BE SURE TO... 


Help Solve Farm Labor Shortage! 


machinery must work better, longer, to 
up for the lack of farm hands and still 


produce all the food we need for victory. 
PennZoil motor oil and special lubricants have 
the tough film and all the other qualities that 
hard-working machine parts need for complete 
protection. 
Now, more than ever, avoid mistakes when 
order 
yellow oval sign, and sound your Z! 


PennZoil. Stop at the PennZoil 


Give ALL YOUR EQUIPMENT PennZoil’s Quality Protection! 


PennZoil Motor Oil 
PennZoill B.T. & T. Oil 


PennZoill Gear Lubricants 
PennZoil Tractor Chassis Lubricant 


PennZoil Diesel Oils 








Relieve 
SWELLING 


Keep horse at WORK 






@ For lameness due to 
swellings, puffs and 
bruises, farmers know 
there’s nothing so good 
as Absorbine. Many lead- 
ing veterinaries have 
used Absorbine for over 
40 years. 

That’s because Absor- 
bine brings fast relief. 
Used as soon as lameness 
is noticed, Absorbine 
speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the congestion. 
It often brings swellings down in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’”’ but of proven 
help in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, 
collar gall and similar congestive troubles. It 
never blisters or removes hair. $2.50 for a 
LONG-LASTING BOTTLE. At all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Use ABSORBINE 


More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
ae ge sprinkled on upper and lower plates 

olds them firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. 

ecks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 








PROTECT CHICKS FOR LIFE 
inst TRACHEITIS & FOWL POX 


Aga: 
with Wene U.S. Licensed Vaccines. 97:77" 
Cost is less than one egg per bird. No Fttes 

hysical setback. Information free. Madmismabinne 
oultry Laboratories, Dept, V-H8, eland, N. J. 
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7he BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL 
Also ENSILAGE CUTTER 






Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes jn loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no mofikey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505 Hastings, Neb. 





FLUSHING — Set aside by results of 
EWES an eight-year Oklahoma 


study is the old belief 
that flushing ewes brings earlier lambs 
or more lambs. 

This Oklahoma study was conducted 
by H. M. Briggs, who says that increas- 
ing the feed available to ewes just before 
and during the breeding season was not 
found beneficial. 

During the experiments 80 
Rambouillet ewes, 50 grade native ewes 
and 20 Hampshire ewes were fed various 


grade 


types of rations. 

Fertility of rams was found to be low 
during the hot summer months when 
ewes first came in heat, but improved 
when cooler weather arrived. 


WHEAT FOR 
LAYERS 


Old-timers with poul- 
try recall the concern 
of flock-owners dur- 
ing World War I, who had to use corn 
instead of wheat in laying rations. Wheat 
was then considered the best grain for 
making eggs, and more than one poultry 
expert predicted disaster if it had to 
give way to corn. 

Corn has stayed in all poultry rations 


| since that wartime shift. But now, with 


wheat selling below corn, poultry ex- 
perts are telling flock-owners to shift 
back to wheat. E. I. Robertson, Cornell 
University, sums the matter up nicely: 

“Wheat can completely replace corn 
in poultry mash mixtures if adequate 
vitamin A is supplied from other sources. 


Under average conditions 5% of good 


| quality alfalfa leaf meal or dehydrated 








alfalfa in the mash will supply adequate 
vitamin A for growing chicks and laying 
hens. 

“Wheat can replace all of the corn in 
the grain mixture. However, it is desir- 
able to maintain at least 10% of corn 
in the grain mixture to permit future 
adjustments in the grain mixture without 
upsetting the eating habits of the birds. 
When laying hens have a choice of grains 
they usually consume more wheat than 
any other grain.” 


SWEET POTATOES Sweet potato 
FOR FEED meal for feed- 

ing is no longer 
just an idea in Dixie. It is the real thing. 
Farmers in the community around St. 
Francisville, Louisiana, are selling cull 


| sweets to a sweet potato feed mill, and 
| are getting enough for the culls to pay 


nearly half the production cost of their 
sweet potato crop. 

An acre yields 80 bushels of culls, and 
some farms grow 50 acres. Growers have 
been getting $5 a ton for culls (about 
two tons per acre). Some of the farmers 
who have livestock take half of the meal 
from their culls instead of the $5-a-ton 
cash price. Three tons of potatoes make 
one ton of feed. 

This drying plant, the only commercial 
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plant making sweet potato meal, can han- 
dle 24 tons of potatoes in eight hours. 
That means it can take care of 1,200 
acres of culls, running three shifts a day 
for 100 days. It will turn out 700 tons of 
meal (sold as “Yameal”) this year. 

Growers in the St. Francisville area 
sell their main crop to canneries which 
contract for the No. 1 potatoes at 80 cents 
a hundred pounds. Some growers get as 
much as $80 an acre for No. 1’s. Yields of 
200 bushels an acre are not uncommon. 

Several experiment stations have 
bought meal to use in feeding trials. In 
feeding trials already completed, sweet 
potato meal has shown up as well as 
corn. The meal analyzes 85% carbo- 
hydrates and 4.59% protein. 

Best variety for starch and meal to 
date has been the Triumph, but now a 
new one known as L-4-5 (developed at 
Louisiana Experiment Station) looks 


even better. 


FEED GRAIN For a dairy cow, 
ON PASTURE J those melancholy 

days that Bryant 
wrote about are not in November but 
in the late summer months. Then, too 
often, the dairyman locks the grain bin, 
turns the cows out to graze on parched, 
brown grass, and tells them to bring 
back bulging pails of milk without 
snitching so much as a bite of green 
corn through the fence. 

For Bossy’s owner, the melancholy 
days come a little later; because cows 
that are denied grain on summer pasture 
(even when pasture is good) can’t eat 
enough grass to supply their milk-making 
needs. As a result, the milk flow dwindles 
and the cows lose flesh. To get them 
back in shape for fall calving and winter 
milking takes all the more feed. 

In short, summer and fall months are 
the time for liberal feeding of grain and 
dairy ration, plus hay and silage when 
grass is short and dry. 














CATCHING CRATES %* This kind is used | 


at Ohio Experiment Station poultry farm. Ends 
slide up and down. To catch pullets in brooder 
house, open end of crate and place at small 
brooder house door. Empty the crate into lay- 


ing house the reverse way, or through hinged 


door on top. 
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CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 








Champion Spark Plugs are on active duty in every phase of 
wartime service on land, water and in the air, demonstrat- 
ing day after day that they are more vital—more dependable 
than ever. The haatiedies and experience gained in this 
highly diversified and rigorous service will be invaluable. 
Obviously this will add to the inherent dependability of 
Champions—dependability that has made Champions the 
preferred spark plugs. 





Wake up sleepy, — engines 
with Champion Spark Plugs. Their 
exclusive and rugged Sillimanite 
insulators insure the hottest pos- 
sible spark, the secret of complete 
combustion; and their patented 
Sillment seal prevents trouble- 
some leakage common to ordinary 


spark plugs. 





You wouldn’t pay for gas- 
oline pumped on the ground; 
but you are continually pay- 
ing for gasoline wasted if 
you keep spark oy too long 





More Vitol- 
More Dependable 
than ever! 





in service, fail to keep them 
clean and spark gaps prop- 
erly spaced. So have your 
oor plugs tested and 
cleaned at regular intervals. 
Replace old, worn-out or 
inferior quality spark plugs 
with new Champions. 







TO SAVE GASOLINE « KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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FRUIT 


Be Ca | m Winter Nelis pears at auction sales in 
New York City recently sold for the rec- ; 
ord price of $4.25 a box for fancy stock. 


Cou rteous The fruit-eating public has at last found l 





out that winter pears, properly handled t 
2 and ripened, are delicious eating, and not c 
Effective at all like the hard, green-looking speci- c 
mens formerly found in the markets. | S 
: ; ta i ls Other things that encourage West coast | 
Right now, when umes are t oa pear growers are prospect for a good crop f 
and everybody is under strain, the coming season, and the cutting-off t 
“The Voice with a Smile” is of the usual competing flood of pears 
more important than ever. from Argentine orchards. h 
We've all got a big job to do and Brightmore is a new seedling straw- r 
the friendly, effective use of the berry produced by Uncle Sam’s No. 1 . 
telephone helps every one do it strawberry breeder George M. Darrow. It , 
’ has been a very heavy producer (except 
faster and better. on the heaviest soils), in both eastern and e 
The calm way is usually the com- western Oregon and Washington, where 4 
petent way. Being courteous it has been tested for eight years. It 
‘ ; promises to be a good variety for com- 
usually means saving time and mercial frozen pack, and for barreling ’ 
tempers all along the line. and preserving. Its medium-size berries J 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM separate easily from the hulls, and that’s 
a desirable feature of commercial berries. el 
NEW APPLE— A new apple for b 
IDARED the Northwest is th 
being introduced hi 
this year by the Idaho Station. It is el 
Idared, a Wagener x Jonathan cross, the he 
best selection of nearly 12,000 seedlings be 
developed and tested by the Idaho Sta- A 
tion in recent years. 
; e , B 
Idared is somewhat larger than either 
parent; its shape is intermediate between 
the two; outside color is nearly solid, 2 
bright red; flesh is creamy white, crisp, r, 
tender and juicy; core is unusually small; \ 
baking quality high. tu 
Claimed for the new apple: resistance 
to fire blight and Jonathan spot; long J 
storage life (sound, good eating quality in = 
air-cooled storage until April or later). S 
Scion wood is being distributed to nurs- mee 
erymen and a few commercial growers. pS 
HORMONES Hormone spraying of ar 
ON APPLES apples really makes 16 


fruit hang on trees in 

fall. “But like some other new and worth- 

while practices, it brings new problems,” 

| observes Claude Hepworth, Ulster county, 

N. Y. “Fruits that would normally drop 

from trees are held on by hormone spray- 

ing, so that they become more mature 

than their tree mates before picking; and 

they break down quicker when put in 
storage with less mature fruits.” 

With proper handling, this is no prob- 
lem; and the apples that would be drops 
without hormone spraying are able to go 
to market along with the best grades. 

Hormone sprays cut pre-harvest drop 
of fruit 85% to 90% in the Wenatchee- 

Okanogan orchard districts of central 
GR | Washington. Hormones have been used 
Y .% | on Delicious, Golden Delicious and Wine- 
p:: sap apples and D’Anjou pears—varieties 
f in which the drop loss has been excessive. 








**THE TELEPHONE HOUR'"'— presenting great artists every 
Monday evening — N. B. C, Red Network. 
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YOUNG FARMERS 


FINANCES Sale of capons raised by 
AND FUN the Sevastopal F. F. A. 
(Wisconsin) netted $90 

last year for financing a trip to the In- 
ternational Livestock Exposition in Chi- 
cago. Each member raised ten or more 
capons from chicks hatched in the school 
shop by agricultural instructor C. P. 
Haborrmann. Each student got chicks 
free, with the understanding that he re- 
turn half of the capons to the chapter. 
East Union 4-H club, Nicholas county, 
Kentucky, gathered enough walnuts one 
afternoon to buy 65 pounds of sugar for 
the school lunch room. Three members 
gathered $130 worth of dropped tobacco 
leaves. Like many other 4-H and F. F. A. 
croups, East Union is collecting rags, 
paper, tin cans, magazines and scrap iron 





for defense. 

Fried chicken for a father-son banquet 
staged by the Pony Express F. F. A. (St. 
Joseph, Mo.) was provided by birds 
which the members raised as a chapter 
project (a flock of 250). This year the 
chapter put out 500 chicks, half of them 
brooded electrically, half with oil. In 
their farm shop, the chapter members 
have built four brooder houses, 20 feed- 
ers, 150 cement hog troughs, ten movable 
hoghouses, two hay racks, one wagon 
box and other miscellaneous items. 


4 GooD More interesting and 
BULLETIN helpful than the usual 

run of bulletins on rural 
young folks is one written by J. Lloyd 
Burrell and just published by the Georgia 
Extension Service (University of Georgia, 
Athens). Title of the bulletin: Oppor- 












Yes, you’re the boss of a Mu- 
nitions Plant... your farm. 
That means you’re probably 
working harder than ever be- 
fore. Help keep fit for these 
tough days by eating lots of 
good, nourishing food. For 
breakfast, start off with 
Wheaties. They give you all 
the well known essential nour- 
ishment of choice whole 
wheat, great stuff for hard- 
working people. 
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COR LUNES LEASE ¢ 


Plenty satisfying! That’s Wheat- 
ies, ‘‘Breakfast of Champions.” 
Packed with extra good flavor and 
good substantial nourishment, 
Wheaties, your milk or cream 





and fruit help satisfy even the 
huskiest appetite. Buy Wheaties 
today. Eat them every morning! 
Special offer! Yours for a 3c 
stamp. Family sample package of 
Wheaties; also the new Betty 
Crocker booklet, ‘‘Thru Highway 
to Good Nutrition.” Send 3c 
stamp, name and address to 
Wheaties, Dept. 885, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota. 










tunities for Older Rural Youth. 

The bulletin discusses choice of career, 
choice of projects, choice of companions, 
getting started in farming, leadership of 
rural organizations, having good times, 
spiritual development, community leader- 
ship, ete. Much of the bulletin is written 
around actual cases of rural youth, ages 









16 to yA 






N 


es | Lealfast of Champions’ 


Eugene Thomas, 4-H'ers in Walker county, 

Georgia, seem happy as they look at the war WHEATIES WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
bond Frances has bought with money from 
her 4-H club work (dairy, quail, canning and 

clothing). Eugene has bought bonds, too, with “‘Wheaties’’ and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions"’ are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
money from his cotton club work. He is grow- 
ng a Victory garden this summer. 


| 
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"Sis, there's just no Box Office = ranks 
In Your S miles” | ao ahaa pe ge yy 








Cagney delineation § of 
what might be called “the Life and Times 
of George M. Cohan.” Imagine the biography 
of a man still alive combined with song and 
dance and patriotic fervor, and played with 
skill by Jimmie as well as such notables as 
sister Jeanne Cagney, Joan Leslie, Walter 
Huston. Forty years of vaudeville and stage 
in one dandy film. (Warner) 








They all Kissed Uproariously funny farce 
the Bride by Joan Crawford and 
Velvyn Douglas. About 
| a coldly automatic female business executive 
whe needs an upsetting, and gets it. Fast 
and funny situations and dialog, plus a slick 
| cast including Roland Young, Billie Burke, 
{llen Jenkins. Adults. (Columbia) 


Holiday Inn Nothing serious, just enter- 

tainment. A neat little plot 
idea, Bing Crosby's smooth singing and 
humor, Fred Astaire’s dancing, and a dozen 
Irving Berlin tunes newly composed for the 
occasion, Gay and entertaining. (Paramount) 


Are Husbands Another light comedy, nice- 


“It’s no go, Sis. I’m a swell barker, but you just can’t Necessary ? ly put together, with lots 





deliver. That pretty face of yours fades out when you 2 of smiles, chuckles and 
smile. If you won’t take my word about ‘pink tooth fF | |! } laughs. A young married couple’s bouts with 
brush,’ listen to small-change here.” } i § life and a cold-blooded finance company. 

“Don’t want any security, but will let your 


mother out of the dungeon when it’s paid.” 
| Swell acting by Betty Field as the wife and 
| Ray Milland as hubby. Yes. (Paramount) 


Eagle Squadron Smashing war picture 

about the American 
group with the R.A.F. Highlight is a detailed 
Commando raid on a Nazi air field. Good cast 
includes Robert Stack, Nigel Bruce, Diana 
Barrymore, lots of other good ones. Flying 
and fighting thrills. (Universal) 


The Gay Sisters Odd _ picture for the 
= ladies—the emotions of 
“You see, modern foods don’t give gums | three sisters as they battle for a multi-million 
enough stimulation. Massage your gums each | estate. Vague in spots but the characters and 
time you brush your teeth.” (Recent survey | conflict are strongly drawn. Barbara Stan- 
shows dentists prefer Ipana for personal use | wyck, Geraldine Fitzgerald, Nancy Coleman. 
Men might pass up. (Warner) 








“My teacher says our gums don’t get 
enough natural work and exercise to keep 
them healthy. Our foods are too soft and 
creamy. Why, even in the fourth grade we 
have regular classroom drillsin gum massage.” 


2 to 1 over any other dentifrice.) 


Wings for the A realistic look into the 
Eagle vicissitudes of marriage 

and the problems of people 
who work, against a background of the in- 
side of the Lockheed aircraft plant. A sort 
of “documentary,” with Ann Sheridan, Jack 
Carson, Dennis Morgan. Worth an evening. 
( Warner) 


Tombstone A _ superior “Western,” with 
Richard Dix as the famous 
Sheriff Wyatt Earp, who cleaned up the hell- 








e d roaring Arizona mining town. Plenty of gun- 
j +4 AT THE NEXT CHARITY DRIVE oo, _y fey « by Buchanan, Kent 
. ? ‘ : = ? aylor, Victor Jory. (Paramount) 

“Everybody was right but me. My (Soliloquy of a Main Attraction.) “I see now—it 
teeth are brighter—thanks to Ipana and takes a girl with a sparkling smile to open hearts The Big Shot Always expert Humphrey 
massage. And that stimulating tingle and purse strings. And I can really do my bit for Bogart as our old friend 
every time I massage my gums just sweet charity—now that my smile is tops! I’m trust- | the tight-mouthed crook who busts out of 

? 


seems to say, ‘We’re improving, lady’.” ing Ipana to help keep it there! penitentiaries, leads the cops a grim chase 
over snowy Sierras, and dies of appropriate 
ce HELP keep gums firmer, your teeth brighter, start today with Ipana lead-poisoning. Bogart fans. (Warner) 


and massage. Each time you brush your teeth, massage a little extra i hte cet Chee Mosk ios 
Ipana onto your gums. For Ipana is designed not only to clean teeth but, gabby guy who broad- 
with massage, to aid the gums. Make Ipana and massage a daily habit to casts on-the-spot accounts of burning steam- 


ships, crook captures and mine explosions. 
Here he exposes a real murderer and wins 
the innocent geezer’s sister. Lots of action, 


sant TOOAY! 1A AA no fffASSAGE |” ann 


help you to a more inviting smile! Product of Bristol-Myers 
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T WAS late afternoon and the sun was 

casting its deepest shadows over the 

stadium at Iowa State College. The 
grass was like an emerald carpet, washed 
clean by the rain. Covering that carpet 
was an immense four leaf clover, per- 
fectly formed by 1,000 Iowa 4-H girls. 
Their voices were rising and falling in 
solemn allegiance as they spoke their 
country’s creed and their club’s creed. 

They had been in Ames a week, learn- 
ing, talking, and demonstrating the things 
1-H teaches them. Now they were pre- 
senting a gigantic outdoor Service Revue 
giving the whole picture of girls’ 4-H 
work in wartime. These thousand blue- 
middied farm girls were telling you in 
effect, “We farm young folks have found 
where we can help. We’re ready.” It made 
you breathe a little deeper, stand a little 
straighter. Especially when you learned 
that the same Revue had just been staged 
at 100 County 4-H Rally Days. 

This was in Iowa, but it was only a 
symbol of what 4-H clubs are doing the 
country over. And many young farm girls 
and boys who aren’t members of the 
Head, Heart, Hand and Health clubs are 
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Leading Iowa Revue, Elaine Janssen, of 
Sac Co.; Mabel Edie, Mills Co.; Beatrice 
Schilling and Cleo Eason, Greene Co. 


following similar programs ot their own 
at home. 

Gardens, bigger and healthier and 
neater than ever, cover the countryside as 
you speed along the highways or railways. 
Young girls everywhere are learning how 
to can fruits, vegetables, and meats; how 
to eat for vigorous health; how to turn 
available materials into fashionable 
dresses; how to entertain on little money 
and effort; how to dress up a room with 
a few skillful touches; how to put colors 








together and get “effect,” and also how 
to be a farm hand. 

Farm boys are busier than ever raising 
meat animals—baby beeves, swine, lambs, 
poultry, and grain to feed. They’re rais- 
ing a large part of the food for the 
family. They’re learning what care and 
maintenance of the farm, its buildings, 
and its machinery mean. In many coun- 
ties 4-H boys have organized rural fire- 
fighting departments. 

This has always been the 4-H program, 
and the country can be thankful now that 
this has been so. But due to the urgency 
of war, 4-H has been further stepped up, 
vitalized. 

Victory is not an idle word to them. 
Food for freedom, victory gardens, sal- 
vage campaigns, war bonds, help for their 
parents in home and field—these are all 
jobs to these girls and boys, not just talk. 

The national 4-H enrollment is well 
over a million-and-a-half this year (as 
compared to 1,404,700 in 1941). Working 
with these youngsters are some 200,000 
“local leaders.” Together, leaders and 
club members make an_ unbeatable, 
nation-wide team, 
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A Farm Raises Babies 
DEAR EDITOR: We are so busy that I go 


to bed and get up tired! But what matter, 
we are happy, for it rained last week. It 
rained crops, gardens and beauty, but to me 
it played Brahms’ Lullaby on the roof. 

My cook has gone home to her mother to 
have her second baby. What shall I do 
with two babies? The cat brought four 
kittens to the house last week. We are look- 
ing for two colts and six calves next month. 
1 Jon’t know how many baby chicks I have, 
and I haven’t asked my husband about the 
brood sows, but don’t you love babies of 
any kind? I do. There are three pairs of 
orioles, I don’t know how many bluebirds, 
mocking birds and others nesting in our 
yard. The little birds are so gay, and the 
mocking bird will light on a limb near my 
window and sing, “Glory to God” one mo- 
ment, the next he’s the very imp of Satan 
as he cocks his head and screams, “Ag-nes, 
Ag-nes, git up, git up!” 

This old world is a wonderful place, we 
should thank God just to be alive, to love 
and be loved, and to be able to work. All 
farms in the South are short of labor; we 
have only one family on our place, and we 
need five, but things will work out somehow. 
—Mrs. Frank Cain, South Carolina. 


Please Don’t Honk! 
DEAR EDITOR: One of the biggest pests 


in creation is the man who drives up to a 
farm home and honks his horn, expecting 
the mistress of the house to come out and 
vive him the desired information. It doesn’t 
matter to him that you have just put the 
baby to sleep, or that some one in the house 
is ill and needs quiet and rest, or that some 
one has had to be up all night and is trying 
to get a little sleep by day. He blasts away! 
Of all the horn honkers who have been 
here, there never was one who did not have 
two good legs. They are simply too lazy 
to get out of the car and come to the door 
like gentlemen. I’m fed up with them.— 
Exasperated, Kansas. 


Save Those Letters 

DEAR EDITOR: My two brothers served in 
the first World War, and both loved to write 
letters. Several of the neighbor boys wrote 
to me, too. Each letter was packed full of 
interesting and ofttimes amusing incidents of 
camp life. Thoughtlessly, I threw these let- 
ters away, but have regretted it a thousand 
times since. Not only would these letters be 
interesting to me today, but they would serve 
as a sort of diary for the boys who wrote 
them and who would treasure such a diary 
today. Save yours—Mrs. Wayne McCaw, 
Colo. 


Just In Time 
DEAR EDITOR: Do you ever wonder what 


women buy with the money which they re- 
ceive from the Farm Women’s Letters page? 
Let me tell you about one check. 


The between 1930 and 1933 were 


years 


the most terrible that I can remember. The 
time arrived for Santa to visit the little ones, 
and our four children were hoping as usual, 
but I couldn’t even get a nickel present for 
each one. You can imagine how I felt. 

The day before Christmas the mail man 
was late. Finally five o’clock came and 
Santa arrived—a $3 check from Farmer’s 
Wife. Do you blame me if I cried?—Mrs. 
J. J., Pennsylvania. 


SUMMER NIGHT 


By Prudence K. Gearey 


Untroubled clouds drift high above the plain, 
A yellow moon sifts down a powdery light 
Upon the miles on miles of growing grain. 
These are the hours when deep silences reign. 
Here is no echo of the rolling drum, 

Yet our next neighbor’s boy has gone to fight 
And my one sister knits at night 

Her face too white 

Save for a glow of rose when letters come. 

I know that skies can fall and letters cease 
Although, out here, great stars look down in peace. 
But in this quiet, broken only by the sound 

Of some small creature stirring on the ground, 
I feel a certainty that mankind will 

Return again to love the fertile field 

And seek no further wealth than this: 

A yellow moon, a light wind’s kiss, 

A stretch of ripening wheat, starlit and still, 
And at the summer’s end a golden yield. 


I Borrow a Family 
DEAR EDITOR: My family of eight is 


grown and all have homes of their own. 
Four boys are helping Uncle Sam. So I bor- 
row a family as often as I can. 

My neighbor, who is ill and very nervous, 
has four little children. Afternoons I go get 
her three little boys, 3, 4, and 5 years old. 
We play until they get sleepy, then after a 
nap I put a cookie in their hands and send 
them home. 








Readers voted “Reply to Rebellious” the 
| best letter in June. It won $10 and all 
other letters printed won $3 each. 





Their mother just rests or does fancy work 
during that respite, and her nerves are no 
longer on edge. For me it’s a sure cure for 
blues and I like it—Mrs. B. F. Rookstool, 
Oregon. 


We're Not Yokels 
DEAR EDITOR: Most radio programs ad- 


vertising items for farm consumption are an 
insult to the intelligence and _ cultural 
standards of farm families! Not only do the 
entertainers use rasping, nasal tones; but 
they gabble and hum and haw, like Cy 
Perkins himself. 

“Y’ know” “by cracky” we “aint” hicks 
and yokels. Many of us have some education, 
at least, and some love for the beautiful. 
Radio sponsors take notice.—Mrs. Margie 
Shannon, Oklahoma. 


I’m Making Money 
DEAR EDITOR: I’m sure that all farm 


women could use extra cash, so I want to tell 
them how I contrive to keep some money of 
my own at all times. 

In 1938 I managed to get together $15 
and bought five pigs. I let these pigs run in 
the woods and practically take care of them- 
selves for awhile, then I purchased 10 
bushels of corn at 50c per bushel. My hus- 
band offered to give me all the feed I wanted 
for the pigs, but I refused, as I wanted to be 
perfectly independent in my undertaking. 
I think he was laughing up his sleeve, but 
I promised myself I’d show him. 

When the corn was gone I sold my pigs 
for $50 and had $30 clear! With my $30 
I bought two young feeder cattle. They 
grazed until they became fat, then sold for 
$60. By then I was beginning to be a little 
pleased with myself, and I think my hus- 
band was, too. 

I have kept up my pig venture for nearly 
four years, and have had money to buy 
things I want for myself and the home. I 
have bought one War Bond, and when I sell 
the cattle I am now fattening, I am going 
to buy another. I never have to ask my 
husband for money now, and I enjoy my 
little enterprise and my independence.— 
Mrs. Clvde Lanier, Georgia. 
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[EN the neighbors along Indian 

Creek heard that the old Bowland 

farm had been sold again they 
shook their heads, amazed. Some of them 
pursed their lips, some grinned, some 
laughed aloud, and some felt downright 
sympathetic. But they all said, “Who is 
the sucker this time?” 

George Kesselman cupped his freckled 
hand full of yellow corn spewing from 
the cornsheller spout and yelled at his 
neighbor Hank Speers: “That’s the third 
buyer since the last war that place’s had. 
It busted the other two.” 

“Who bought it?” asked Hank, shout- 
ing above the roar of the sheller. 

Kesselman shook his head, spat into 
the trampled snow, then looked away 
over the whiteness of the hills. 

But in the big square farm house on 
the upland, next to the old Bowland 
place, dark-haired Peg Shannon talked 
over the party line to Mary Long: “I 
heard it was a young fellow bought it. 
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It’s a shame for any young fellow to get 
stuck with that run-down place.” 

Afterwards the womenfolks, talking, 
said: “A young fellow’s bought it. Peg 
Shannon said so.” Some of them smirked: 
“Lot o’ good itll do Peg. Ain't likely 
that old Jeff Shannon’ll take any fellow 
for a son-in-law on a place like the Bow- 
land farm.” 

“Yes, siree,” said Mrs. Carver. “Old 
Jeff was set on Peg marryin’ Howard 
Beazley. I heard he hit the ceilin’ when 
Peg turned Howard down. There ain’t 
a better farm around here than the 
Beazley place except Jeff's own.” 

Jeff Shannon’s farm was gently rolling 
on the upland, and he took care of it, 
rotating the crops, manuring the thin 
spots. His big red barns and corncrib 
made his yard a showplace in the com- 
munity; his two steel windmills pulling 
the water from deep in the ground could 
be seen for miles. But the flat upland 
broke on the old Bowland farm and slid 


AUGUST 





Mlustrator: H, L. Timmins 


and gullied and washed to the valley 
below. Even in the best years that farm 
would only produce half a crop. In wet 
years the seed washed from the clay soil 
and in dry years the clay packed like 
brick and the crops withered and died. 
The buildings were old, paint-faded and 
falling to pieces. Only a hand pump 
pulled at the water in a shallow well. 


Earry in February at 
Frank Field’s public sales a_ stranger 
came among the buyers, a young man 
with narrow hips and broad shoulders, 
with a lock of curly brown hair lapping 
his broad forehead, with a square jaw 
and a quick smile and brown eyes that 
searched and studied faces and animals 
and implements, and never lost their 
twinkle. He bought a team of horses, 
and the auctioneer said: “Sold to —?” 

“Al Carpenter,” answered the young 
man with a rich baritone voice. 

George Kesselman approached him. 
“You goin’ to live around here?” 

“I've just bought the old Bowland 
place,” he replied. 

The other men drew back as if he 
were more than a stranger, as if he were 
someone who shouldn’t have come among 
them. And Avery Long said: “That 
place’s a man killer. And you don’t get 
nothin’ for it.” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Al Carpenter. 
“But I figure if I treat it right, it'll treat 
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George Kesselman approached him. “You goin’ to live around here?” “I’ve just bought the old Bowland place,” Al replied. 


me right. Its just been neglected.” 
Some of the men nodded, marveling at 


One or two 


the young man’s courage. 
cuffawed. and Al Carpenter laughed with 
them, not taking offense. Old Jeff Shan- 
non stepped forward then, saying: “I’m 
your neighbor up on the flat. Shannon’s 
the name.” But he didn’t offer his hand. 

“Glad to know you,” said Al. “You've 
got a nice place.” 

Old man Shannon’s hand moved rest- 
He wished he'd extended it 
“You can 


le ssly 
and the wish made him angry. 
put all you raise on that land in the palm 


now. 


of your hand 

“When I put the 
hills I'll raise me a crop,” 
Carpenter and smiled. 

Then the talk went around the com- 
munity: “Fellow by the name of Carpen- 
ter bought the Bowland place. Says he’s 
goin’ to put the water back int’ the hills 
and raise a crop.” Hank Speers said: 
“He’s got the right idea if he can do it.” 
But old Jeff spoke the thought that edged 
into some folks’ minds: “That guy’s a 
looney.” 


back in the 
said young 


water 


Avery Long, passing the Bowland 
place one evening, saw a light in the old 
house and reported to the neighborhood, 
Then old Jeff snorted: 
soon he puts the 
and laughed 


“He’s moved in.” 
“Now we'll see how 
water back int’ the hills!” 
loudly. 

But Peg 


i 


Shannon talking over the 


party line to Mary Long said: “He seems 
like a nice young fellow to me.” 

How the neighborhood buzzed then. 
“T told you so! She’s tumbled for young 
Wait till old Jeff 


Carpenter already. 


hears of this.” 


Ir WASN’T until April 
that Old Jeff heard that his Peg talked to 
young Carpenter daily when she went for 
the mail down at the cross-roads by the 
old Bowland farm. “No more of that,” 
he told her at dinner. His blue eyes that 
could sight an 80-red corn row fixed her 
across the table, his balding head glowed 
with the heat in him and his huge hands 
clutched his table tools like the tools for 
repairing a combine. “You turned down 
young Beazley against my wishes. You 
ain't goin’ to take up with that crazy 
guy down the hill.” 

“Now Pa,” said his wife, slowly, her 


eyes in her thin face dark with held 
patience. 
But Peg’s face was as firm as her 


father’s and the color stirred by the anger 
in her gave her smooth cheeks beauty. 
Her black hair had luster like a crow’s 
wing in the sun, and her slender shoul- 
ders quivered under the hard grip of her 
will. “I'll talk to him if I wish,” she 
said, “and you'll not stop me.” 

“Now Peg,” cried her mother and tears 
stood under her eyelids. 


The roar of Al Carpenter’s tractor 


seemed never to break between sun-up 
and sun-down as he graded a wide ditch 
along the valley rim of his upper forty 
acres and dams in the gulleys leading 
down the slope into the valley. Folks 
were curious, but no one asked him what 
he was doing or why he was doing it— 
no one except Peg Shannon. 

It was when he was grading the ter- 
race ditch around the edge of his upper 
forty that Peg stopped on the way to get 
the mail. Al left his hot tractor and came 
to the fence to talk. He brought with 
him the smell of crankcase oil and ex- 
haust smoke and sweat. And Peg seemed 
to bring with her the smell of plum blos- 
soms from the thicket in the hollow. They 
leaned on the fence and Peg said: “I 
don’t want to seem curious, but what’s 
that ditch for?” 

His eyes shone bright as the blade of 
his grader. “To hold the water,” he said. 
He explained that when it rained the 
water always ran off to the valley taking 
the land with it, but his ditch would catch 
and hold the water and let it seep back 
into the hill. “I've bought this farm,” 
he said, “and I don’t want it washing 
away on me.” 

Peg’s eyes scanned the raw clay walls 
of the ditch, with the green grader and 
red tractor sprouting like some strange 
plant from the soil. 

Suddenly she said: “Don’t you get 

(Continued on page 42) 
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By, Miriam Williams 


Bic dividends are showering in on you for 
all that garden seeding and weeding, come August. 

It’s a red-letter day, isn’t it, when you have the first meal 
of that new variety of snap beans, succulent and tender? 
Since when have you fixed summer squash the pan-fried way, 
or made those pale green stalks of Swiss chard into a cas- 
serole dish with hard-cooked eggs and a creamy cheese 
And did you notice what big helpings of salad 
things each person takes when the greens are crisp and cold 
and a riot of colors shouts out their goodness? 


sauce ? 


MONDAY 
NEW POTATOES 


TUESDAY 
GREEN APPLES 


WEDNESDAY 
SALAD GREENS 
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To set upon the table: 





Washday Dinner and Supper 
Jacket potatoes Sour cream dressing 
Cabbage boiled with end-of-the-ham 
Fresh fruit salad 
Hot biscuits Honey 





Barbecued frankfurters 
New potato salad Raw relishes 
Bread and butter 

Blackberry shortcake Cream 

Cook potatoes for two meals, prepare half 
for supper salad. For dinner, serve potatoes 
in their jackets with gravy or thick sour 
cream with chopped chives and seasonings. 
An easy fruit salad: half of a peach or pear 
with a center of berries, and fruit dressing. 


Everyday Dinner 
Favorite meat loaf Tomato topping 
Baked potatoes Cabbage carrot slaw 
Custard apple pie 


Custard apple pie 


1 unbaked crust '/, c. cottage cheese 
2 c. sliced apples /y c. sour cream 

V4 c. raisins '/y c. honey or syrup 
VY c. sugar | tsp. grated lemon 
'/> tsp. cinnamon rind 


2 eggs Dash salt 


Line pie tin with crust, put in thinly sliced 
apples, raisins, sugar and cinnamon. Beat 
eggs, add other ingredients, pour over ap- 


ples. Bake 40 min. at 375° F. until done. 


Favorite Salad Dressing 
6 egg yolks 
IW, c. rich milk 
| tbisp. butter 


| tsp. mustard 
| tsp. salt 

Vy tsp. paprika 
3 tbisp. sugar 4 c. vinegar 

2 tblisp. flour ‘/2 lemon, juice 

Mix dry ingredients, blend with beaten 
yolks, add milk, cook in double boiler until 
thick, stirring constantly. Remove, add but- 
ter, vinegar, lemon juice. (To conserve 
eggs, use % c. flour, and use 4 yolks or 2 
whole eggs). Makes 1 pint. Use as a base 
for the following dressings, making up 1 
cup dressing with: 

Curry: \% tsp. curry powder, 2 tblsp. lemon 
juice. Use on vegetable salad. 





Bright color, incidentally, is an earmark of high food 
value, an indication of freshness and high vitamin content. 
To retain the fresh values of vegetables and fruits, store 
them in a moist, cool place, once they are picked, and cook 
quickly, for a short time, and don’t neglect the seasoning— 
just enough to enhance natural flavor. 

Many of the recipes which follow (all tested in our 
Farm Kitchen) come originally from our readers. You'll 
find that there’s health and wealth in meals such as these, 
bursting with good things from your own garden. 
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New Potato Salad 
2 Ibs. new potatoes V4 tsp. pepper 
3 tbisp. salad oil > c. onion 
2 tblsp. vinegar | c. thick sour cream 
I tsp. salt 2 pimientoes, cut 
Cook new potatoes in boiling salted water 
until barely tender, drain, peel, slice to 
make at least 1 quart. While still warm, 
add oil, vinegar, salt, pepper, let stand 
(marinate) until absorbed. Serve (1) Hot: 
in a skillet, cook onion in butter until soft, 
add cream, pimiento. Add potatoes, heat 
gently. (2) Cold: to marinated potatoes, 
add 1 cup salad dressing, a little chopped 
onion, 2 or 3 sliced hard-cooked eggs, 1 cup 
chopped celery or cucumber. 
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Sugar-saving Apple Sauce 
Use wind-fails, wash, quarter. Remove blem- 
ishes but do not core or peel. Steam or cook 
in a heavy kettle with very little water, 
until soft. Rub through a food mill or sieve. 
While hot, add just enough sugar, syrup or 
honey to keep tart but not sharp in taste. 
Apple Dessert 

12 graham crackers V4, c. soft butter (or 
Vy tsp. salt half peanut butter) 
3 c. sugar 2 c. apple sauce 
Roll crackers to fine crumbs, mix with salt, 
sugar, butter. In a baking dish, alternate 
crumb mixture with apple sauce. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350° F.) 25 min. Serve hot 
or cold with cream. 
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Garden Salad 

Every day is salad day, especially when the 
garden is at its height. Make big, crisp 
salads, colorful and such a picture that 
each person takes a large serving. If your 
men folks are “choosey,” let each help him- 
self from a big bowl or plate of greens. 

For green salads, use a simple French or 
cooked dressing. Below are two more varl- 
ations for Favorite Salad Dressing. 
Spanish: 4 tsp. paprika, 3 tblsp. chopped 
pimento, 1 tsp. grated lemon rind. Use over 
grapefruit, pineapple, tomatoes. 
Russian: % c. chili sauce, 2 tblsp. chopped 
green pepper, 1 tsp. grated onion % tsp. 
Worcestershire sauce. Use on green salad. 
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Kansas style 
I'/2 c. bread crumbs 
3 tomatoes, cut 
Pepper, salt 


Stuffed eggplant, 
| or 2 eggplant 
3 slices bacon, cut 
V> c. chopped onion 
2 green peppers 2 tbisp. butter 
Wash and halve eggplant, 1 large or 2 
medium. Remove as much of the white por- 
tion as possible without breaking shell, 
using a sharp-edged spoon. Cook pulp in 
salted water 10 min., drain. Fry bacon, 
cook onion and diced green pepper until 
soft. Add 1 cup of the crumbs, seasonings, 


tomato, cooked eggplant. Pile lightly in 
shells, sprinkle with remaining crumbs 


mixed with butter. Place in shallow baking 
pan, bake 30-40 min. until brown. 


Grated Corn Pudding 


6 ears corn, grated V4 tsp. pepper 

3 eggs ¥%, c. rich milk, 

| tsp. salt scalded 

(about 2 c.), beat in eggs, one 
at a time (or for a fluffy pudding beat in 
yolks, fold in stifly beaten whites last). 
Add seasonings, hot milk. Pour into greased 


Grate corn 


baking dish, bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 30-35 min. Serve at once. 
, . 
Our corn grater is made of two 4%” pine 


boards, 34%4"x5 


ter by 2 side strips. 


held 44” apart at the cen- 
2 cleats serve as legs. 
The center opening has a row of closely 
spaced nails on one side to rip the corn 


kernels, a metal scraper on the other side. 


Mrs. Emmet Slusher’s Ice Cream 
to use as needed) 
Vz tsp. salt 
Flavoring or fruit 
| to 2 c. whipping 
cream 
salt, add part 
all and 


(Basic mixture, 
| qt. milk, scalded 
/2 © sugar 
4 tblsp. cornstarch 
V2 c. syrup or honey 
Mix sugar, cornstarch, syrup, 
of hot milk to mixture, combine 
stir until smooth. Cook 10 min., cool. 

To 2 c. basic mix, add 1 tsp. vanilla. 
Pour into freezing tray, set at coldest point 
until as stiff as mashed potatoes. Remove 
chilled bowl, beat or mash until 
smooth, fold in ™% c. or more lightly 
whipped cream. Return to tray, freeze at 
coldest point, store at medium cold. 


te 
) a 


Vitamin C Tomato Juice 

Wash fully ripe, red tomatoes, remove all 
off-color or soft areas, also stem end. Quar- 
ter, crush, heat just to boiling. Strain 
quickly through food mill or fine seive. Add 
| tsp. salt per gt. Heat juice quickly to 
simmering (190° F.). Fill jars or bottles 
immediately, seal. Place in hot water (190° 
for 15 min. Cool quickly. 


) to cover, 


Tomatoed Rice 


¥, c. raw rice Vy tsp. salt 
2 c. tomato juice | tsp. sugar 


| c. water | tblsp. butter 
W ash ric e, put in ¢ rong Heat other ingre- 


dients, pour over rice. Cover, bake 1 hour. 
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Vegetable Dinner 
Stuffed eggplant Browned potatoes 
Buttered green beans and carrots 
Rolls and butter Relishes Milk 
Maple Cup Custard 


Lazy Gal’s Dinner 
1, Ib. ground meat 3 or 4 tomatoes, 
I'/2 tsp. salt peeled, sliced 
V3 tsp. pepper Salt, pepper, dill 
| medium eggplant Vy c. grated cheese 
or zuccini squash '/y c. crumbs 
Season meat with salt and pepper, press 
into a greased casserole. Add slices of egg- 
plant or squash, tomatoes, seasonings, 
crumbs, Bake 45 min., uncover to brown. 


Party Supper 


Grated corn pudding 
Platter of sliced tongue, ham, tomatoes, 


cucumbers Spanish dressing 
Wholewheat rolls Jelly 
Peach pie Coffee 


Best-ever Dried Corn 


8 pts. cut corn V3 ¢. sugar 

Yc. cream V4 c. salt 

Gather corn early on a day when the range 
is going, cut from cob, measure, mix with 
cream, sugar, salt. Cook 20 minutes on top 
of stove, stir constantly, until hot. Spread 
on trays. Heat in a slow oven, door open, 
stir frequently until brittle-dry. 


Company Dinner 


Fried chicken Cream gravy 
Parsley potatoes Summer squash 
Garden salad bowl 

Relishes 
Coffee 


Peach ice cream—Use just 3 c. milk 
basic recipe to the left, making a thicker 
base. To 1% c. mixture, add 1 c. mashed 
fruit and juice, lightly sweetened. Freeze 
as directed, fold in cream, finish freezing. 
Chocolate ice cream—Heat 1 pkg. semi- 
sweet chocolate bits with milk in basic 
recipe. Reduce cornstarch to 3 tblsp. 
Frozen custard—In basic recipe, use only 


Rolls 


Peach ice cream 


2 thlsp. cornstarch, add 2 beaten eggs last. 


we 


Sunday Breaxfast 
Fried tomatoes Tomato gravy 
Eggs, sunny side up 
Toast Jam 


Coffee or cocoa 


Jersey Fried Tomatoes 
“Um-m! fried tomatoes,” say Jersey folks, 
who serve them with eggs for breakfast, as 
a vegetable for dinner or supper. 

To prepare: choose firm, ripe tomatoes, 
cut in 3 or 4 thick slices, coat generously 
with flour seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Fry gently in butter, turning once. Leave 
soft slices in the pan, mash them, add flour, 
add rich milk, stir until thick and smooth. 
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Kate Smith swaps stories 
WIth Mr. Angell ccc, om: 
7. 


‘in THOMAS ANGELLS of Erieau, Ont., have 
a son in Canada’s Royal Air Force. One day 
Mrs. Angell decided to make a cake for his 
birthday. 
| Mr. Angell writes: “When my wife went to 
get the brand of baking powder she has used 
for years, it was minus. Then suddenly she re- 
membered she had a can of Calumet put 
away and, Miss Smith, she tried it. When I 
came home she said, “Tom, just lift that cake! 

















“And I honestly say, it was so light I made 
the remark that it will not take much post- 
age to send it! 

“We asked my son what he thought of the 
cake, and he said it was grand. The other boys 
also sang its praises. Calumet will be in the 


; . "9 
Angells’ cupboard from now on! 




















“““ 
_» 
a YOU THINK Calumet makes good cakes, 
writes back Kate, “tell Mrs. Angell to try it 
in her hot breads, too. They'll turn out soft 





and airy as clouds! 

“You see, Calumet acts twice—once in the 
mixing, and then again in the oven—and that 
gives you biscuits and muffins light enough to 





melt in your mouth! 

“Speaking of muffins, I’ve got a new sugar- 
less recipe that’s simply grand. I'll send it 
along so that Mrs. Angell can give your son a 
hot breakfast treat next time he’s on leave!’ 














* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S$ Network 
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BRAN MUFFINS OR GEMS 


1/ 


3 teaspoon salt 

egg, well beaten 
cup molasses 

or honey 
tablespoons melted 
shortening 


4 cup water or milk 

1 cup Whole Bran 
Shreds ; 

1 cup sifted flour 

3 teaspoons Calumet 3 
Baking Powder 


oO mes & 


Pour water over bran and let stand 5 min- 
utes. Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift again. Combine egg. 
molasses or honey, and shortening; add to 
bran mixture, mixing well. Add flour, beating 
only enough to dampen all flour. Bake in 
greased muffin or gem pans in hot oven (425 

F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Makes 12 muffins or gems, 





Bea: aie 


FRUITED BRAN GEMS. Add 1 cup raisins or 


finely chopped dates to flour mixture. 


(Al are level.) 


surements 
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CALUMET 





THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 
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HETHER you pronounce it with 

a short or broad “a,” rationing, 

to guardians of the kitchen range, 
is one big sugar-saving game. The whole 
family plays it. Mother gets full co-opera- 
tion when she labels the sugar bowl “Jam 
Jar,” and into it Dad dumps his coffee 
sugar and baby sister her cereal sugar, 
too. For what would we do without our 
relishes and spreads? 

Everybody offers 
mail brings us more recipes. We study 
them all, test those we can use in the 
Farm Kitchen, and offer final results to 
you readers, 

Since the first hint of the ration, we’ve 
stuck to a rule never to use more than Vy, 
cup sugar per baking or dessert recipe. 
You’ve had some of these in April, June 
and July issues. We’ve found. too. that we 
can squeeze out a few jams, jellies and 
pickles in spite of the strict preserving 
ration, by following these rules: 

1. Right off, we’d say that old-time 
preserves, thick and translucent, and 
toothsome sweet pickles are out. Sugar 
and sirups go farther in jams, conserves, 
semi-sweet pickles and relishes. 

2. Can some juice and fruit without 
sugar. For table use, pack fruit in juice 
made from the riper fruits, rather than 
in water. It makes surprisingly sweet and 
good flavored sauce. 

For later jam and jelly making, pre- 
pare according to directions to be fol- 
lowed in the final recipe, especially if it 
is to be used with powdered or bottled 
pectin. Pack in jars, pasteurize (covered 
waterbath at 185° F.) pints 20 min., 
quarts 30 min. Label accordingly, as “un- 
sweetened raspberry juice, x-jell method.” 

3. You can save a fourth to a half of 


suggestions, every 
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ES AND PaegeRN® 


EVEN WITH LITTLE SUGAR 


the sugar called for in preserving recipes 
by substituting honey or corn sirup. Cup 
for cup, honey is about as sweet as sugar, 
corn sirup half as sweet. If you substitute 
by weight, remember, 1 lb. sirup meas- 
ures 14 c., 1 Ib. sugar measures 2 c. 

1. By following sugar-saving rules for 
canning fruit, you can hold back a bit of 
sugar for your jam cupboard. 


Sugar-saving rule for canning fruit 
Heat juicy fruits (berries, cherries, rhubarb, 
grapes) slowly over hot water or low heat 
until juice forms. For each quart of fruit, 
add % to % cup sugar, or about 1 cup of 
one of the sirups below. Drop firm fruits 
(apples, apricots, peaches, pears) into hot 
sirup, allowing 1% cups per quart. Then, 
once the fruit is heated in its own juice or 
in sirup, either a 
Hot-pack: heat gently to boiling or until 
hot through (4 or 5 min. for large fruit), 
pack in jars, fill to within % inch with 
kettle sirup, seal for processing, process ac- 
cording to time-table for hot-pack fruit; or 





Open-kettle: heat gently until fruit is ten- 
der but not broken, pack into jars, fill to 


within % inch with kettle sirup, seal. Tart 


Iruits, as cherries and gooseberries are good 
canned in the last two sirups. 
Make sirup in advance 
Sugar sirup: heat 3 qt. water with 6 c. 
sugar, boil 5 min. 
Sugar and corn sirup: heat 3 qt. water, 


1 ¢. sugar, 2 c. light corn sirup or honey. | 


Boil 5 min., skim. . 


Honey sirup: heat 1 qt. water, 2 c. honey. 


Boil 2 min., skim. Store in cool place. 


Peach-Pear-Pine Conserve 


3 c. sliced peaches 2 c. honey 

3 c. sliced pears 3 ¢. sugar 

Vy lemon, sliced thin | Ib. jellied orange 

| no. 2 can crushed slices (candy) 
pineapple 


Peel and slice peaches and pears, slice lemon 
very thin, add pineapple, sugar, honey. 
Cook rapidly, stirring frequently, for 25 min. 


Add candy (cut with scissors into small 
pieces), cook 10 min. longer, stirring con- 


stantly. Pack in jars. Makes 4% pints. 

Ruby conserve. Instead of orange candy, 

add 1 bottle maraschino cherries, cut. 
Sweet Pickled Peaches 


(Sirup for 3 quarts) 


2 c. water 2'/o c. honey or sirup 
I, c. vinegar 2 tsp. whole cloves 
2 c. sugar 5 |" sticks cinnamon 


Prepare fruit, enough for 3 quarts. Make 
sirup of the other ingredients, boil 10 min. 
Add fruit, a layer at a time. Cook about 
10 min., remove, pack closely, fill with sirup. 


Spiced Green Beans or Carrots 
2 Ibs. prepared beans 2 tsp. whole cloves 


2 c. vinegar | tsp. allspice berries 
I'/3 c. water 2 sticks cinnamon 
44 c. honey | tsp. salt 


Shred beans or cut lengthwise. Cook 5 to 10 
min. in boiling salted water, drain (use 
liquid as part of water in mixture). Bring 
pickling sirup to a boil, add beans, bring to 
boil, pack hot. Makes 4 pints. Use same 
sirup for carrots, cooked until nearly tender. 





Pillsbury’s DINNER-IN-A-ROLL 


... wrapped in tenderest, fiakiest biscuit, thanks to 
that dependable all-purpose flour, Pillsbury’s Best! 








PILLSBURY’S DINNER-IN-A-ROLL 


+++ &@Savory way to satisfy six hungry people... for about 11¢ a serving. 


TEMPERATURE 400° F, TIME: about 1 hour and 10 min. 
* 2. 2 cups (34 Ib.) ground @ 14 cup chopped celery, or @ 1 tablespoon butter 
ee carrots @ 1 tablespoo ) 
@ | teaspoon salt @ 2 tablespoons butter, melted pepper coe oti 
@ 14 teaspoon pepper @ 1 egg, unbeaten @ 1 cup (1 medium) cooked 
@ 14 cup chopped onion @ 1% teaspoon pepper mashed, sweet potato (or 
@ 4 teaspoon salt Irish potato) 


(The enrichment of Pillsbury’s Best with two B-vitamins and iron 
in no way changes its creamy-white color, its mellow wheaty flavor 
- - or the perfect way it works for everything you bake) 
1. Combine meat, salt, pepper, onion, celery 2. Add 1% teas Y4 
; : > > a poon pepper, 4 teas n salt, 
or carrots, 2 tablespoons butter, and egg; mix 1 tablespoon butter, pe a pepper is pene 
well. Use as directed in Step 8 below. mix well. Shape into roll as in Step 6 below. 


The Perfect Pillsbury Biscuit 
@ 2 cups sifted PILLSBURY’s BEST Enriched @ 14 teaspoon salt 


Flour @ \4 teas ] “4 i i 
poon poultry seasoning (opt ] 
@ 3 teaspoons baking powder (or 2 teaspoons ee! : cup thentnian” — a 
double-acting) @ % cup milk 
' When you see the tender flakiness of this Pillsbury biscuit, don’t be so delighted that “v 


you forget something just as important —that you get this same glorious 
everything you bake with Pillsbury’s Best! For Pillsbury’s Best f a cab ata 
' flour — perfect for cakes, biscuits, cookies, pastry or bread. And it's truly dependable md 
too. It's BAKE-PROVED to Protect your baking—pre-tested by actual baking tests 
made 4 to 6 times a day during milling. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back! 





Hc = 
1. Sift flour once, measure; add baking pow- remainder of dough; conti i : , 
der, salt, and poultry seasoning (optional); sift edges. 9. Place rollin ee ee 

' again. 2. Cut in shortening until mixture re- loaf pan. Brush top with milk. Gash top. 10 a 
sembles coarse meal. 3. Add milk; mix until all Bake in hot oven. 11. Serve hot with a tomato 
flour is dampened. 4. Knead gently on floured sauce. Garnish with parsley and pimiento, if 

- board a few seconds. 5. Roll out to 15 x 10- desired, or with cooked carrot or beet strips . 
inch rectangle. 6. Shape potato mixture into Get a bag of Pillsbury’s Best—and try t is 
roll, about 1 inch shorter than the width of savory, succulent one-dish dinner! It’s fairly 

“4 the dough. 7. Place on dough; roll as for jelly bursting with vitamins—with rare, rich good- : 
roll, but only enough to enclose potatoes in ness and flavor! Tonight's the night for Pills. 





dough. 8. Spread meat mixture evenly over bury’s Dinner-In-A-Roll ! 






































Look— beautiful Knowles dinnerware — 
at amazing bargain prices! Lustrous, ivory- 
white background, with large poppy spray in bright 
natural colors . . . hand-fired, semi-vitreous, with 
a clear glaze (will not “‘craze’’). This exquisite 
ware is only one of the wonderful premium bar- 
gains you can get with Pillsbury Thrift Stars, which 
come with Pillsbury’s Best and other Pillsbury 
products. For details see recipe folder in Pillsbury’s 
Best bag—or write Pillsbury Flour Mills, Dept. 
A-26, Minneapolis, for new free premium catalog. 


BAKE-PROVED to protect your baking 


© PFM CO. TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ENRICHED WITH TWO B-VITAMINS AND IRON 














as never before 


need TAMPAX 


NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 





LACKS at the war plant, slacks at 
home, slacks indoors and out. A 
streamlined age calls for streamlined cos- 
tumes—and a logical part of this stream- 
lining is Tampax, sanitary protection 
worn internally. Being worn in this way, 
it cannot cause any bulk or bulge what- 
ever. It simply cannot! Furthermore, you 
can wear Tampax undetected under a 
modern swim suit—on the beach, under 
a shower or while actually swimming. 
Tampax is quick, dainty and modern. 
Perfected by a doctor. Worn by many 
nurses. Requires no belts, pins or sani- 
tary deodorant. Causes no chafing, no 


odor. Easy disposal. Tampax is made of 


pure surgical cotton, and it comes to you 
in neat applicators, so that your hands 
need never touch the Tampax! 

Three sizes: Regular, Super, Junior. 
(Super gives about 50% additional ab- 
sorbency.) At drug stores or notion 
counters. Introductory box, 20¢. Bar- 
gain Economy Package lasts 4 months 
average. Don’t wait. Buy Tampax now! 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the Amert- 
can Medical Association 
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HY not store up a little bag of 

tricks to keep you looking crisp 

and fresh these summer days? 
Your chief stand-by in this campaign for 
a clean-cut look is, of course, bathing. 
And what’s a bath without a cologne rub- 
down and a dusting with tale? 

For quick pick-me-ups during the day 
when you're desperately in need of relief, 
and a bath is out of the question, carry a 
little vial of cologne and a companion 
size of tale along with you in the pocket 
of your dungarees or smock. If you find 
you're beginning to wilt, retire to a shady 
spot for a moment and freshen up. Pat a 
bit of cologne on the back of your neck, 
particularly around your temples. 
Pretty soon that hot, sticky feeling will 


| disappear. 


Don’t defeat your purpose by forget- 
ting about superfluous hair under your 
arms (even if it doesn’t show). It’s a very 
good way of hoarding up lingering body 
odors. So keep this area hair-free, use 
your deodorants and _ anti-perspirants 
faithfully, and above all, see that your 
dresses have shield protectors. You must 
keep perspiration odor out of your clothes 
if you don’t want to spoil all your efforts 
for daintiness. Besides, you'll prevent 
ruinous under-arm rings and you can’t 
take such chances these days with Uncle 
Sam pleading with us to co-operate and 
conserve. 

While you’re about it, 
plete the job and do away with unattrac- 
tive leg hair? Get yourself a beautiful, 
even tan (or paint one on!) and go 
blithely stockingless. Little you'll care 
about the current stocking problem then! 


W hy not com- 
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Are you finding wind, sand and sun 
conspiring against you—trying their best 
to make skin leathery, hair like so much 
hemp, and eyes a weepy red? Turn the 
tables on them. See that your skin is pro- 
tected with sun-tan oil if you’re working 
out-doors, or gardening. Wear a big. 
floppy hat if your skin is the very pale, 
sensitive type. 

And with all the dirt flying around, 
finding its way to the most oily surface 
of your skin, be sure to cleanse your face 
often and well. In between regular scrub- 
bings, have a quick clean-up with soap 
and water, and splash on lots and lots of 
clear cold water. It’s wonderfully refresh- 
ing. Or else, use a light cream, and swab 
your skin with cooling witch hazel or skin 
tonic afterward. (Keep them in the re- 
frigerator! ) 
Cover your hair when 
you're out in the hot sun, especially if 
it’s the streaking kind. If you find a dry, 
brittle condition setting in, use a creamy 
hair dressing or brilliantine for lubrica- 
tion, and don’t forget your hot oil sham- 
poos and egg shampoos for softening and 
hair conditioning. 

Your eyes love a little bath all their 
own occasionally, especially if you've 
been getting too much sun. Apply little 
pads dipped in cold water or witch hazel 
while you’re resting, or give them a bath 
of boric acid solution. 

Keep your hair-do simple—swept back 
from your face. Go lightly on the rouge, 
with gay, vivid lips for accent. In your 
dainty cottons, with that cool, calm and 
collected air, you'll be as dewy fresh and 
lovely as a spring blossom. 
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T’S easy enough to be gay and cheerful in spring when the birds are singing, the 

flowers blooming and the house fresh after its annual cleaning and airing, but 
being your best self in summer is quite another thing. By mid-August the season 
is at its full, and the days are stretching out endlessly—hot, monotonous and busy. 
By then you will need to marshal all your ingenuity to keep your spirits up, but you 
can do it if you are willing to adventure a little. A bit of variety will spice up any 
dull day and will provide pleasant memories for the family in the years to come. 





If you can’t manage a trip, then go often for family picnics. 
Perhaps your outings have been marked by the more or less con- 
ventional sandwiches or fried chicken and rolls. Try taking the 
raw materials and cooking a meal in the open. No matter how 
tired you may be when you return, there will be a definite gain 
for every member of the group, for home. takes on a different 
meaning after even a few hours’ absence. It’s new perspective 
we all need, and a change provides it. 





Pay greater attention, too, to color in your menus. Summer 
with its glorious riot of fruits and vegetables, offers endless 
opportunities for meals that are full of visual appeal. Crisp 
salads, vegetable plates, cool colorful drinks, fruit desserts, not 
only perk up jaded appetites, but have an abundance of vita- 
mins and minerals. 
broiled tomato, peas, cut-off corn and a stuffed green pepper 
look colorful and taste mighty good. 


~ 
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One of the finest assets a homemaker has for producing at- 
mosphere is the radio, and yet it is the most flagrantly abused. 
It is turned on and left going for hours at a time with little 
thought. Study the radio page in your daily paper, and tune in 
on the really good programs. By a turn of the dial you may 
have with your dinner the finest orchestra, and nothing so sets 
the stage for luxurious dining as music—especially with candle- 
light. Hazel Cederborg 


The children by this time are probably bored and longing for 
school to reopen. It’s time they had a break. One day off, or bet- 
ter, two, if you can manage, won't mean your little world will 
crash. Get away somewhere, anywhere, and do something en- 
tirely different. Take a trip to the city, ride the busses, go to the 
zoo, shop in the dime store. Even something as simple as a meal 
in a cafeteria may be remembered as a red-letter occasion, for 
children do love novelty. 


i> 





No matter how busy you are, keep the flower-holders full. 
Float gorgeous magenta and purple petunias or pansies in a 
pewter tray filled with water. In that old glass compote put 
nasturtiums, a few vines trailing. Arrange the last tip ends of 
hollyhocks in a flat bowl, using flower holders, and varying 
heights. Try calendulas or zinnias in the old silver spoon-holder, 
and pink and white phlox or American heather in the milk glass 
bowl or that white gravy boat—lovely! 


For an individual vegetable plate, half a 





For a change, eat outside sometimes, using individual trays 
covered with fringed gingham or oilcloth which has been 
“pinked.” “Set up” each plate in the kitchen, butter the rolls 
or make sandwiches, thus rationing eating tools to a fork or 
spoon and limiting the passing to a tray of accessories. Use 
your best china and linens—the effect on the family is worth it. 
Those blue and white china plates will make a picture, topped 
with sponge cake squares and raspberries. 
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Gate really sensitive 
to their “public’s” taste 
know that the real test of 
anything they make is in 
the leftovers. Did you 
ever see any leftovers 
when real Baking Soda 
Biscuits are served? 
They're the sure-fire cure 
when the family’s appe- 
tite tends to lag. Try this 
tested recipe. 


SODA BISCUITS 


Measure 2 cups sifted 
flour, add 1/2 teaspoon 
Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and 
lf teaspoon salt, and sift 
again. Cut in 4 table- 
spoons shortening. Add 
enough *sour milk or 
buttermilk to make a stiff 
dough, about 3% cup. 
Turn onto floured board 
and knead. Roll 1% inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit 
cutter. Bake in hot oven 
(478° F.) 12 minutes. 


* Note: If sour milk is not 
available, add to 3% cup of 
sweet milk one tablespoon 
of vinegar (preferably white 
vinegar as it makes a whiter 
biscuit), or one tablespoon 
of lemon juice. Mix well, and 
use in place of sour milk. 
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Send 


us Your 


OLD 
RUGS 


and CLOTHING 


It’s All So Easy — your materials are 
picked up at your door by Freight or Express at 
our expense—and a week later you can have 

deep-textured, new Broadloom rugs, woven Reversi- 
ble for Double Wear. ANY SIZE to 16 feet seam- 
less by Any Length. Mail coupon or le Postal for 


FREE Beautiful, Big RUG BOOK in 
COLORS, 26 Model Rooms. 
Shows 61 Early American, Oriental, 18th Cen- 


tury and Leaf designs — Solid Colors, Tweed 
blends — Ovals. Tells how we shred, merge, re- 





claim the valuable materials, picker, bleach, card, 
spin, redye and reweave. You Risk Nothing by 
a Trial — Our 68th year — 2 million customers 








OLSON RUG CO., Chicago, New York, ‘Frisco 
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& Mail to 2800 N. Crawford, Chicago, N-29 ® 
. for Big FREE Book in Colors, - 
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to flavor 2 pints of syrup 
Discover syrup savings with Mapleine. 
Learn how you can create tempting 
syrup quickly, easily, only /s the usual 
cost.Write your name and address on 
penny postal, mail today to Dept. C, 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
We'll send free enough Mapleine to 
flavor 2 pints delicious, golden syrup, 

Mapleine also transforms desserts 
# and main dishes! At your grocer. 


Ng SS 


IMITATION MAPLE FLAVOR 








EARN EXTRA CASH DAILY! 


Easy way to make money. Friends and others 
will gladly give you quick orders for these 
beautiful big value Christmas Cards with 
sender's name. Earn big cash profits daily 
Show our complete line of Personal Christ 
mas Cards and $1 Box Assortments. All 
5Oror $4 fast sellers. No experience needed. Write 


WITH NAME for Sam eL 103 CARD COMPANY 
142 Hunt Sereet Newton, Mass. 
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>, EVER in recent years have so many 
a . 
cottons been seen on “the highways 


and byways” as this summer. And 
never have clothes looked prettier—war or 
no war. 

For the little girl, a short-waisted, puff- 
sleeved frock like No. 902 is adorable. The 
self ruffling at neckline and down the front, 
with ribbon and beading, makes an appeal- 
ing trim. Pantie included; 1 to 6 years. Size 
4 requires 2 yards of 35-inch material. 

Long torso bodices, especially those made 
with a scalloped line, are much liked. Using 
contrasting material for the skirt gives a 
two-piece effect. In No. 889, all-over em- 
broidery was used for the bodice. Long skirt 
version is included, Cut in sizes 12 to 20 
years; 30 to 38 inches. Size 16 requires 14 
yards of 35-inch material for bodice, 25% 
yards of 35-inch for skirt. 

In No. 931 is found a classic shirt-waist 
dress with V-neckline, but in a softened 
variation. Cut in sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 
to 38 inches. Size 16 requires 31% yards of 
39-inch material. 

Price of all patterns 15 cents each. Be 
sure to state number and size. Send order 
to Pattern Department, Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HIS is the story of a shirt, in fact 
of two shirts, because father had 


discarded two of his as no longer 
wearable. There were also two little girls, 
Margaret and Mary, who needed new 
everyday dresses. 

Mother decided there was plenty of 
good material in father’s old shirts so she 
got busy. One was a blue and white striped 
broadcloth. This dress she piped with 
some pieces of plain blue from her scrap 
bag. The other was a soft green cham- 
bray, which she trimmed with white. 
She used our patterns No. 939 and 940, 


which are planned especially to utilize 














hy Mary R. 


Reynolds | 



































the pieces of a man’s shirt, and Margaret 
and Mary are now wearing dresses of 
which they are very proud. You can see 
how really good-looking the results are. 

To save work the buttoned front of 
a shirt was used to make the back but- 
toning of a dress. The plackets on the 
shirt sleeves make the pocket tops. Each 
dress was made entirely from one shirt. 
Why not try converting a shirt into a 
child’s dress yourself? Both dresses come 
in sizes 2 to 6 years. 

Price of patterns 15 cents each. Send 
order to Pattern Dept., Farm Journal 


and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UMMM! COFFEE CAKE RIGHT OUT OF THE 
OVEN. MARTHA, IT'S WONDERFUL — BUT 
I KNOW I'LL EAT TOO MUCH : 





YOU EAT PLENTY JOAN! MARTHA'S 
COFFEE CAKE IS GOOD FOR You. 
a ITS GOT EXTRA VITAMINS IN IT 











HW NEVER HEARD OF THAT BEFORE. 

IS HE KIDDING YOUR LITTLE ¢ 
ISTER FR H - 

$ OM THE FNO- TOMS RIGHT, JOAN! 


CITY, MARTHA ? 
¢ YOU SEE,I BAKE WITH 
FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST 








NOT AT ALL' FLEISCHMANN’S IS THE ONLY 
YEAST WITH ALL THESE VITAMINS — 
A, 81, D,AND G! NOT ONE OF THEM 
IS APPRECIABLY LOST IN THE OVEN. 
THEY ALL GO INTO YOUR 
BREAD OR ROLLS — FOR 

















Seas 


SOMETHING ELSE YOU MAY NOT KNOW, JOAN. 

IS THAT THE FLEISCHMANN'S YOU BUY 
NOWADAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY 
IN THE REFRIGERATOR. YOU CAN BUY 
ENOUGH FOR A WEEK AT ONE TIME. 
AND SAY, WHY DON'T YOU SEND FOR 

FLEISCHMANN'S WONDERFUL NEW RECIPE 

BOOK? IT'S PACKED WITH ALL KINOS OF 
DELICIOUS NEW BREADS AND ROLLS 

AND BUNS _ 


FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Dear Polly: On what hand should a 
single girl wear a ring—just any ring?— 
Rose, Nebraska. 


DON’T suppose there are any rules 
about it, but most girls wear any but 


an engagement ring on the right hand. 
*% 


*% * 
Dear Polly: When I am introduced to 
a young man, what shall I say? Is it all 
right just to smile?—Lottie, Wash. 


HAT’S a pretty safe thing to do most 
of the time when you don’t know 
what to do, I guess. But it seems to me 
that when a young man is being pre- 
sented, the most cordial thing to do is to 
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acknowledge the introduction. The least 
you can say is, “How do you do?” Then 
you can ask him where he is from or how 
he likes your town, or in some way dis- 
play a little mild interest in him. 
* *% *% 

Dear Polly: What is this leg make-up 
I've been reading about?—Jean, Ken- 
tucky. 


HERE are several good, perfectly 
harmless mixtures on the market that 
are specially for your legs. They have 
come into vogue this year because stock- 
ings are difficult to get. Most of these 
preparations are applied as a cream (ac- 
cording to the directions that come with 
the package) and give a semblance of 
stockings—when applied properly. 
* * * 
Dear Polly: Do you approve of young 
girls writing letters to strange boys, 
either soldiers or not?—Marijean, Tenn. 


"VE commented on questions like this 

before and I still feel the same. If 
the girls would busy themselves with 
writing letters to the boys in camp whom 
they already know, most of the boys 
would be getting mail. Just between us 
girls, I think it’s a little un-ladylike to 
snatch at strange names and addresses 
and start writing. If there’s some plau- 
sible excuse for it—such as a club 
class project, or a mutual friend—it 
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might be different. I don’t see even that 

much excuse for writing to a strange boy 

who is not in one of the armed services. 
* *% * 

Dear Polly: My parents are soon cele- 
brating their 17th wedding anniversary. 
What gift could I get them?—Jane, 
Arizona. 


F YOU have brothers and sisters, all 

of you might join forces and buy some 
new porch or lawn furniture, or perhaps 
a lamp for the living room, or something 
that is needed. Other suggestions might 
be an electric clock, card table set, small 
musical chime doorbell, a favorite pic- 
ture framed. 

* * * 

Dear Polly: My sister and I are twins, 
16 years old. Is it all right for us to 
dress alike at our age?—Emily, Montana. 


I SHOULD say so! You can dress alike 
as long as you wish, though it’s per- 
haps less appropriate after you’re out of 


your teens. 
* * 


Dear Polly: Who stands in the receiv- 
ing line at a wedding?—Betty, Minn, 


T LEAST the bride, groom and at- 
tendants. The ushers, and_ the 
mothers and fathers of the bride and 


groom may be included; sometimes they 


prefer to mingle with the guests. 
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N  Rcle Torin Aunprise heir dentist with. poet tat 
| PEPSODENT POWDER 
makes teeth 


TWICE AS BRIGHT 








Pretty Margaret and Marilyn Rick, Palatine, Illinois, 
- Twins, chorus: ‘‘Pepsodent’s really ‘super’!’’ 





e 


...and the Rick 
Twins’ Dentist 
says: “I wasskep- 
tical...Pepsodent’s 
claims sounded 
too good. But, 


"7 Did I learn about tooth powders! Our 
dentist was skeptical at first...then amazed 
..» when Pepsodent made Peg’s teeth twice 
as bright as mine! He said he never saw 
anything like it! Neither did we! Pepsodent 

















Ad People always hada hard time tell- 
ing us apart...in school, in the 
neighborhood, anywhere! 





...But, say! After Margaret won the toss to 
see who'd use Pepsodent Powder, it was 
different! I chose another well-known 
brand, thinking there couldn’t be very 
much difference.44 


For the safety of your smile... use esibea ti twiee a day 
+ +. see your dentist twice a year. 


showed us how really 
bright teeth can be! 44 








this test con- 
vinced me that 
Pepsodent’s state- 
ment is accurate’: 
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Aecessowes 
TO MAKE 


OR you who love to make and wear 
gay things, we bring you these—all 
of them easier to make than pie. 

Here’s a hat—or a good “excuse” for 
one—that costs practically nothing, takes 
no time at all to make, and flatters you 
starry-eyed. 


The purse is bright, brighter, bright- 
est! Made from scraps and a wooden 
necklace from the dime store, it'll hold 


stacks of stuff and go with you anywhere. 
A peasant apron so pretty it sings. It’s 
perfect for yourself or a favorite bride. 





Directions and patterns: Hat, 5c; Purse, Se3 
Apron, 5c. Or all 3 for 10c. Address Dept. B, 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia. 
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OU’LL feel like 
“Lady Bountiful” her- 
self when you serve these glo- 
rious baked things to your family. A new 
treat every day! Brimming with substan- 
tial wholesomeness and goodness! And 
you'll save real money in the bargain. 
Think of it! A loaf of tempting Cinna- 
mon, Honey Bread, enticing Parker House 
Rolls, Poppyseed Bread, dainty Dinner 
Rolls and delightful Cheese Puffs—all for 
44 cents! And you don’t have to use any of 
your precious sugar since recipe calls for 
corn-syrup and honey! 
It’s easy, too. Nothing tricky or difficult. 


ASK FOR MACA! 


Fast-Acting, 







Quick- 
Rising, 
Keeps : 
Without r 
Refrigerati 


e?* 
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MADE FROM ONE 
BATCH OF MACA YEAST 
DOUGH—BAKED FRESH 

ON SEPARATE DAYS 


You simply make them with Hi- 
Speed Maca Yeast—the yeast that 
eliminates old-time fuss and bother from 
home baking. Maca works fast, yet it keeps 
without refrigeration. So you can set in 
a handy supply, keep it on your pantry 
shelf—bake any time you wish. 

You'll love the grand old-fashioned 
flavor Maca gives to bakings. It will help 
you win the nicest compliments you've 
heard in a long time. Try it soon. Clip the 
coupon. Get the complete recipe and 
method for making all the delicious baked 
things shown in the picture. IT’S FREE! 





eerococrcoc crt rrr rrr occrrrr rc 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., Dept. 40-8 
1750 North Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me Free recipe and method which tells 
how I can make 5 different kinds of baked goods for. 
only 44c. 


Name ee 


Address 


State 
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Free for se 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
wine it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
muge giness make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
reath was the very last; if restful sleep is impos- 
ie because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the 
disease is slowly wearing your life away, don’t fail to 


| send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 


trial of a remarkable method. No matter where you 
live or whether you have any faith in any remed 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If you have on 
fered for a life-time and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 221-J Frontier Bldg. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





FOR Sh 
Gi SSE you 7 Fie 
¢ money in 8 thow amaz ristmas 
¢ Christman ° eneitul exci 5p « 
with siete, r’s name i; tor . 
on make fine profi. Also sell FOR 
folders most popular Ee eon 
assortments at. oa male Etchings, Gite raps, etc. ¢ 1 
All fast sellers. roval. Write today. 


on app: 
Chas.C.SchwerCo., Dept. G-23 Westtield,Mass. 











How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM with /ess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers—with less cream. Just use 
“JUNKET” REeENNET TABLETS. So 
easy ...no eggs, no cooking. Easily 
digestible. Recipesin package. Order 
from your grocer or druggist today. 


 JUNKET’ 
RENNET TABLETS 


“== — FREE TRIAL OFFER a | 
‘THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept. 237 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 

Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 

“Junxer’’ Rewwer Tascets and Recipe Book te 
















Buy War Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps; Save Gas and Tires 
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aN 
FACTS ABOUT 
AVITAL PROBLEM 


every wife should understand! 
Safe new way in feminine hygiene gives 
continuous action for hours! 


@ Your happiness—your very health—can de- 
pend on whether or not you know the real facts 
about the vital problem of feminine hygiene! 

Many women, who think they know, depend 
on out-dated or dangerous information. . 
make the mistake of relying on weak, ineffective 
“home-made’”’ mixtures... or risk using over- 
strong solutions of acids which can burn and 
injure delicate tissues. 

Today modern, well-informed women every- 
where have turned to Zonitors—the new, safe, 
convenient way in feminine hygiene. 

Zonitors are dainty, snow-white suppositories 
which spread a greaseless, protective coating 
...and kill germs instantly at contact. Deodor- 
ize—not by temporarily masking—but by de- 
stroying odors. Cleanse antiseptically and give 
continuous medication for hours. 

Yet Zonitors are safe for delicate tissues. 
Powerful—yet non-poisonous, non-caustic. 
Even help promote gentle healing. No appa- 
ratus; nothing to mix. At all druggists. 





FREE: Mall this coupon for revealing booklet of 
© intimate facts, sent postpaid in plain 
envelope. Zonitors, Dept. 5828A,370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





RELIEVES 


oUMMER COLD 


DISCOMFORTS 


© Get quick relief from sniffling, sneez- 
ing, stuffiness—and don’t blow your nose 
sore. Insert Mentholatum in your nostrils. 
Mentholatum soon checks the discomforts 
and helps you breathe more freely. Why 
suffer for hours waiting for an overnight 
remedy to act when you can change mis- 
ery to comfort with Mentholatum right 
now? 30c and 60c sizes. 


MENTHOLATUM 
aT <¢ Ee 


CHECKED /n A Jiffy 


Relieve itch ng caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scab’es, pimples and 
other skin troubles. Use pure, cooling 
medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Grease- 
less, sta nless. Soothes, comforts and 
checks itching fast. 35c trial bottle 

{ proves it—or moncy back. Ask your 
bts. ) druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 
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WATER IN THE HILLS 


(Continued from page 31) 


lonesome living here by yourself?” 

The sweat had dried in dark runs on 
his brown cheeks and all he smelled now 
was the rich strong scent of plum blos- 
soms from the hollow. “Sure,” he re- 
plied. “I get mighty lonesome .. .” 


ALL spring folks drove 
out of their way to pass the old Bowland 
farm and see what young Carpenter was 
doing. They reported that he was sow- 
ing a green-manure crop; they reported 
that the latest rain had filled his ditch 
and his dams; they reported that the 
water had soaked out of his ditch and 
his dams. Folks said: “That young fella’s 
tacklin’ that old place as if he means it. 
Be interestin’ to watch what happens.” 

Summer came and they reported that 
Al was plowing his green crop back into 
the soil and sowing a binder crop on top 
of it. Only old Jeff gloated now: “A good 














Autumn came. It was after Thanks- 
giving that again Avery Long set the 
neighborhood by the ears. “Did you hear 
about it? Al Carpenter asked to marry 
Peg and old Jeff almost exploded.” 

The news spread. Some said: “Young 
Carpenter gave the old boy what was 
coming to him.” Others said: “Old Jeff 
mopped the floor with the young fella, 
then caught him on the toe of his boot 
and histed him out to the road.” 

But this is what happened: it was 
Indian Summer and the air mild as spring 
one Saturday night when Al brought Peg 
home. They sat in his car and their blood 
seemed to forget that winter was at hand; 
it flushed them over like a May night, 
and somehow even a perfume of spring 
hung over them. 

“Look, Peg,” he said, “do you think 
I’m a wack? Do you think I don’t know 
what I’m doin’? Tell me, Peg, please.” 


rain’ll wash it “I think you 
all down to the know just what 
crick, and an- you're doing.” 
other year'll fin- Her voice was 
ish that young SHOULD THEY GET MARRIED? only a whisper. 
squirt.” HIS will likely be a long war. “And I believe 

Then one day, Boys 16 may get into it; men you’re doing 
when Peg stopped now 25 may be 30 when they get right.” 


to talk to Al 
across the fence, 
he searched her 
blue eyes as if 
he were studying 
the sky for por- 
tents of weather. 


“T know your 
dad thinks I’m 
queer,” he said, 


“but how about 
goin’ to the mov- 
ies with me Sat- 
urday night?” 


out. And there will be fewer men 
of any age for the number of women. 
That makes the following question 
pretty urgent: “Should a girl marry 
a boy who is about to go into mili- 
tary service—or who is already in?” 
We want the opinions of men and 
women who made that decision in 
the last war. If you had that experi- 
ence, tell us how you would answer 
that question. Please write to Dept. 
O, Farm Journal, Philadelphia, be- 
fore August 7. We will omit names 
if requested, and pay for every letter 
we use. We want letters from men 
as well as women. Here is a real 
chance to help others. 


He looked at 
the shadow that 
was her face in 
the faint moon- 
light. There was 
a white line of 
her teeth and the 
dark bow of her 
lips. “I love you, 
Peg,” he said. 
“Tl have us a 
good farm in a 
few years. Will 
you marry me?” 
He saw the faint 








No clouds 
crossed the blue 
sky he studied, 
only a pinkness like sweet williams 


glowed in her cheeks. “Sure, [ll go,” 
she answered. 

It was Avery Long who reported it to 
the neighborhood: “He took her to the 
movie. Saturday night he took her, and 
old Jeff’s wild as a colt in a barb-wire 
fence.” 

“What would happen now?” folks 
asked. Peg Shannon was always one to 
take the bit. “It’s her old man’s stub- 
bornness coming out in her,” some said. 
Others said: “I’m bettin’ on Peg—on 
Peg and young Carpenter.” 

Old Jeff stormed when the Saturday 
night going-to-the movies continued. But 
Peg was tight-lipped and determined. 
Her mother said to her: “Don’t you give 
in to Pa. It was his crazy ideas thirty 
years ago that built this farm to what it 
is today. He’s set in his ways now. Don’t 
you give in to him. Just pay no atten- 


| tion to his stormin’.” 
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outline of her 
cheeks tremble a 
little, and he asked himself, “What are 
her eyes saying, what are the portents 
of weather in the blue sky?” And noth- 
ing seemed alive in him for a moment. 

“Yes,” she whispered. She leaned to- 
ward him and his hands grasped her 
shoulders and in an instant he measured 
the dark curve of her lips with his. 

Later she said: “But we’ve Dad to 
reckon with. You know how he feels 
about my even talking to you.” 

“Tl come up in the morning and talk 
to him,” he said. 


In THE morning he met 
Jeff Shannon at the feedway end of his 
big red barn. “Mr. Shannon,” he said, 
“I'd like to marry Peg. Will you agree 
to it?” 

Old Jeff looked at the young man, 
sighting him with his eyes that could 
draw an 80-rod corn row like a ruler. 
“Never!” he snorted. “When I take me a 
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son-in-law, he’ll be a farmer and raise 
a crop, not a crazy ditch-digger.” 

“Next year I'll have me a crop,” said 
Al. “Ill have my land and keep it, and) 
what’s more, I'll have something else. 
I'll have water.” 

Old Jeff roared, half-laughter, half- 
rage. “You'll have water!” he yelled. 
His arm swung to his two windmill 
towers. “I have water without ditches 
and dams and I raise a crop that bellies 
my crib walls. Your land’ll not raise 
white beans.” 

“Give me a year,” said Al. 

“Tl give you nothin’! ” thundered the 
old man. “Get off my land and get off 
fast. And if you come back again, chasin’ 
my daughter, I'll take the shotgun to 
you.” 

Al walked away, back straight, shoul- 
ders square, head up. That night the 
frost came down hard and Indian Sum- 
mer ended. 

Peg didn’t go for the mail that winter; 
her father or his hired man walked the 
half mile to the cross-roads. But winter 
passed. The snow lying deep on the 
flats and hills and valleys melted and ran, 
but on the old Bowland farm the terrace 
ditch held the water and the dams 
brimmed in the gulleys. 

April came and folks reported: “Young 
Carpenter’s sowing. He’s goin’ to have 
a crop, he says.” Then came May and 
it was told that he was planting corn. 
“He'll soon see what his land’s worth,” 
scoffed old Jeff Shannon. 

The grain shone green and _ stooled 
well on the slopes of the Bowland farm, 
and the corn came through strong on 
the upland forty. “Looks good now,” 
said old Jeff. “But wait till June, then 
watch it burn.” He rubbed his fingers 
together as if he were making dust of 
the burned green shoots, 

“IT wouldn’t be in a hurry to say what 
you're sayin’,” said his wife. “When I 
first knew you, you had crazy notions too. 
Give the boy a chance.” 

“My notions weren’t crazy,” he said. 
“They made us a good farm.” But old 
Jeff couldn’t meet Peg’s eyes. 


Tue spring rains fell 
and the ditch and dams on the old Bow- 
land farm were full; then June came and 
the rains stopped. Al’s crops stood lush 
and strong on the soil. Folks drove out 
of their way to watch the green stalks 
lengthening, corn standing knee-high by 
the Fourth of July, and his oats luxuriant; 
they seemed to feel that their own crops 
stood as well, that a rain had fallen but 
a few days ago. That was what was 
saving young Carpenter’s crop—this rain 
they felt must have fallen. “But wait,” 
old Jeff told Avery Long, “you watch, 
any day now his stuff will begin to burn.” 

When spring work had begun and old 
Jeff was busy, Peg had started coming 
down to the crossroads again for the mail. 








At first she only spoke to Al. “I’m afraid 
Dad will raise the roof if he catches me | 
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1. It was one of those scenes that can leave 
a family feeling unhappy for days. I’d spent 
the afternoon at Cousin Sally’s, leaving Timmy 
and Big Tim home together... Well, Timmy 





2. He’d just gone for the hair brush as I got 
home, and it made my heart ache to hear 
Timmy threatening to run away if he got 
spanked. I decided there must be some way 
to avoid these scenes at laxative time. 


4. “Forcing can upset his whole nervous sys- 
tem. Give him a pleasant-tasting laxative... 
Fletcher's Castoria. It’s made especially for 
children. They /ike to take it. And it’s effec 
tive, yet safe and gentle. Why not try it?” 


é 





4 ne 
6. Timmy took Fletcher’s Castoria like a 
lamb, and just loved the taste. It worked won- 
derfully, too. Since then the only use Big 
Tim has for the hair brush is to brush his hair. 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Qa+t’liethe. CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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spanks me, I’m gonna 
run away from home!” 





‘ae, 
Pas 


bee 





needed a laxative, but he balked at the bad- 
tasting medicine, so his father tried to force it 
down him. Timmy shrieked and struggled, and 
Big Tim lost his temper... 





3. “Tim,” I said, “maybe we're at fault about 
this. Let’s call Sally. She used to be a nurse, 
you know.” Tim agreed anything was worth 
trying, so I phoned Sally.‘‘Heavens!”’ she said, 
“you shouldn't force medicine down the child. 





a 


5. That night, our druggist told us he always 
recommended Fletcher's Castoria. He said 
many doctors approve it, too, because it’s a 
laxative made especially for children. I was con- 
vinced and got the money-saving Family Size. 


4 1. Senna, obtained 
. Tig from the leaf of the 
We re Cassia plant, is the 


chief ingredient of 
2. Medical literature con- ~ 





Fletcher's Castoria. 
tains many favorable ref- 
erences to senna as a 
gentle and effective laxa- 
tive ingredient... 





3. Seldom does sén- 
na disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion, or 


> 
2 

( | 
ss > cause nausea... 
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4. Senna works prima- 
rily in the lower bowel, 
with an almost natural 
action, 

















Kool-Aid 


YOU CAN SERVE IT OFTEN 


Costs SO LITTLE 
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..-for all your home canning. Easy and 
quick...they are better. Demand KERR 
MASON "“Self-Sealing” Jars and Caps 
..-Millions of satisfied homemakers do. 
KERR MASON CAPS FIT ALL MASON JARS 
.- SELF-SEALING”’* No Rubber Rings Needed 


i hi USE KERR MASON JARS and CAPS 
/ 


FREE "MODERN HOMEMAKER” + 24 
pages. ..recipes, instructions, 100 Victory 
Canning labels. Send for yours NOW! 


KERR MASON JAR CO. 
208 Title Insurance Bldg. + Los Angeles, Calif. 


MASON JARS and CAPS 
97/77, TZ Popendable 
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talking to you again,” she said. 

“Do you feel differently now?” asked 
Al, his eyes burning. 

“No. I haven’t changed.” 

“That’s all I need to know.” 

But days passed and the sun warmed 
their blood, and they talked of many 
things. One day he said: “That two-inch 
pipe behind my house, remember it?” 

“That’s where a spring was once,” she 
said. “But I can’t remember it flowing.” 

“It’s flowing now,” he said. “It’s the 
water I’ve put back in the hills coming 
out again.” He smacked his fist into his 
palm. “One of these days Ill pipe it into 
my house. That'll make things easier for 
you, Peg—when you come.” 

She blushed and went on for the mail. 

Old Jeff knew they were talking day 
after day, and his face grew dark, but 
he remained silent. Let her see for her- 
self, he reasoned, “Purty soon she'll see 
he’s only a looney.” 


As THE dry weather 
held, Peg watched the worry grow in 
Al’s face. He stood across the fence from 
her one day; his hand waved toward his 
silvering oats. “Ill get a crop,” he said. 


| “It won’t dry up on me. It won't!” 


She saw him moisten his fear-dry lips 
and saw the anxiety in his eyes. “You’ve 


| saved the water,” she said, and watched 


| me a crop of oats.” 


corn 








him smile again and confidence reframe 
his shoulders. 

In mid-July he said to her: “I’ve got 
He shook his fist at 
the golden, flowing field as if he were 
angry. “Tomorrow I begin the harvest.” 

The neighbors saw him start, saw the 
shocks rise thick on the stubble; then 
they turned to their own oats, short- 
strawed and chaffy. “It’s the water he 
caught in that ditch,” they said. 

Still no rains came. And the ground 
rang like metal to the beat of a heel, 
and still Al Carpenter’s corn lengthened. 
But spots in his fields farthest from the 
seepage of ditch and dams began to show 
yellow and the leaves began to crinkle. 
Old Jeff saw those spots and took heart. 
He didn’t dare look at his own hills. 

Al stood in the edge of his cornfield 
one day, showing Peg the length of his 
stalks—three feet above his square shoul- 
ders. He could laugh now and sniff the 
pollen. “It’s burning a little in 
places,” he said, “but look at the ears 
setting on.” He shook the green hard 
husks and fingered the yellow silk at the 
end as if it were hair. “And the spring 
behind my house is still running.” 

“Tt’s the worst drought folks can re- 
member,” Peg said. “The well next our 
house is dry. I can’t remember when that 
happened before. Only our well nearest 
your upland forty has water.” 

“The well nearest my upland forty?” 
His eyebrows arched. “That flows from 
the water I put back in the hills.” He 
threw back his head and laughed. “A 
good one on your dad.” 

Then the hot winds came and every 





AUGUST 


leaf and stalk rattled with dryness, and 
dust lay as soft as feathers in the roads. 
Wells in the neighborhoods went dry— 
one, two, three—like clay pigeons falling 
at a shooting gallery. Farmers began 
hauling water for their stock from Indian 
Creek, and the stream soon shrank to a 
ribbon of water. 


Late in August Peg 
said to Al across the fence: “Our other 
well’s gone dry now. I don’t know what 
we'll do.” 

“My spring still runs half pipe,” he 
answered. “Ill come and have a talk 
with your dad.” 

But old Jeff stormed: “Ill choke be- 
fore I take water from you! Get off my 
land!” 

“My spring is flowing half pipe,” in- 
sisted Al. “And soaking away. You're 
too smart a man, Mr. Shannon, to let our 
differences keep you from having good 
water for your stock and your family.” 
But he got no reply and went home. 

Days passed and old Jeff watched his 
cattle grow lank. The ribbon of water 
in Indian Creek dried to a trickle. The 
dipper in the water bucket in the Shan- 
non kitchen always scraped bottom and 
the water stank. Still old Jeff refused to 
accept Al’s offer. He kept saying to 
himself: “Tomorrow I'll go; by that time 
his half-pipe flow will have dried up and 
I'll win out.” He didn’t know what it 
was he'd win out on. But at last he drove 
his can-loaded truck down to the old 
Bowland farm, his head held high. The 
spring would be dry now. 

Al Carpenter met him and waved his 
hand toward the clear flowing water. 

Jeff Shannon watched the curving water 
from the pipe end and his hard jaw 
trembled a little. He took the shiny tin 
cup from the pipe post and filled it and 
drank. He filled it again and drank again, 
and then he smacked his lips. “That’s 
the best drink I ever had in my life,” 
he said. Then his eyes, sighting straight 
up the slope, fixed for a moment on Al’s 
cornfield. “You’re goin’ to have a crop 
and the rest of us are burned out,” he 
admitted, but that didn’t seem to be all 
he had to say. After wetting his lips, he 
asked: “When are you and my Peg goin’ 
to get married?” After that he began to 
fill his cans with water. 


Acain the neighbor- 
hood buzzed. “We had the time of our 
lives at Peg and Al Carpenter’s ‘shiv- 
eree’,” said Mary Long. 

“What a fine pair they are,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Carver. 

“It beats me,” said George Kesselman, 
“the old Bowland place raisin’ a crop.” 

But it was old Jeff Shannon who 
thumped his chest. “My son-in-law raised 
a crop when the rest of us burned out,” 
he boasted. “I knew he would. It’s the 
crazy ideas of the kids comin’ up that 
keeps the world movin’. I had crazy ideas 
myself once.” 
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POT HOLDERS 


4 Ethel Margaret Gillmor 


OT holders that are “different” 

make welcome personal gifts, and 

no item sells better at a bazaar. The 
best thing about this type of handicraft 
is that the cost of making a set is trivial, 
as the scrap bag will usually provide the 
“makings.” 

Fall bazaars ana Christmas will soon 
be with us. You will feel easier if you 
know that you have a few attractive gifts 
already in a drawer. 

To obtain the best results, cnoose clear, 
colorful cottons, cut the pieces carefully, 
turn the edges and baste. Then pin pieces 
in place and hem down neatly. The edge 
of each pot holder is bound with a bias 
strip which is also used for a loop. 

Price of patterns and directions for all pot 
holder designs, 10 cents, coin preferred. Send 


order to Department H, Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ly husbands kisses were col as te 


HOW A FARM WIFE OVERCAME 
THE “ONE NEGLECT” THAT 
SO OFTEN RUINS A MARRIAGE 







1. I never dreamed I'd be a neglected wife. We were so much in love, at first— 
we lived only for each other, and our farm. But Jack grew cool, indifferent. 











2. | was miserable. I couldn’t understand the 
reason until one day an old chum, who'd been 
a trained nurse, came to our neighborhood. 
Bless her, she soon set me straight! “Perhaps it’s 
your fault,” she began. “‘Nothing chills a hus- 
band’s love quicker than carelessness about fem- 
inine hygiene (intimate personal cleanliness).” 











3. She told me how thousands of modern wom- 
en use Lysol for intimate feminine cleanli- 
ness. “You see,” my friend explained, “Lysol 
is so gentle it won’t harm sensitive tissues— 
just follow the easy directions on the bottle.” 
“And,” she added, “Lysol disinfectant cleanses, 
deodorizes—it is an effective germicide.” 














4. The very next day, I bought a bottle of Lysol 
at the drug store in town. The results were all 
my friend predicted. And my marriage is once 
more a happy honeymoon. 


Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Check this with your Doctor 


Lysol is NON-CAUSTIC— gentle and 
efficient in proper dilution. Contains no 
free alkali, It is not carbolic acid. 
EFFECTIV E—a powerful germicide, ac- 
tive in presence of organic matter (such 
as mucus, serum, etc.). SPREADING— 
Lysol solutions spread and thus virtu- 
ally search out germs in deep crevices. 
ECONOMICAL—small bottle makes al- 
most 4 gallons of solution for feminine 
hygiene. CLEANLY ODOR—disappears 
after use. LASTING—Lysol keeps full 
strength indefinitely, no matter how 
often itis uncorked, 














Disinfectant 


FOR FEMININE HYGIENE 





a For new FREE booklet (in plain wrapper) about Feminine Hygiene, send postcard 
or Jetter for Booklet F. J.-842. Address, Lehn & Fink, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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the favor 


our readers. 


folks are sharing things again. 


Sg ec ieaaeoe Men 


Men. 
9 


3. How many acres do you farm? 


Thank You... and 


we'll be glad to return 


For years upon years, the editors of FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S 
WIFE have gladly answered thousands and thousands of questions for 
Now, you can return the favor, for the editors of FARM 
JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE want to know how to plan for com- 
ing issues of the magazine. You can help them a great deal by answering 
these questions and tearing out the corner of this page (or copying the 
following questions on a penny postal card). You know, families are 
changing, young folks are away and, in the spirit of good neighbors, 
Please send your answers to these 
questions as soon as you can. Thank you again! 

1. How many people in your household (including hired help) read FARM 
JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE? 
.... Women 
2. How many other people (friends, neighbors, ete.) read your copy of 

FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE? 


Women. 


SEND TO Managing Editor, FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 


231 South Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Sign vour name below only if you wish) 


any timee 


Girls 


..... Girls 














COULD HARDLY 
SIT DOWN! 


PILE ANGUISH 
Was So Great! 


When you can’t sit or walk com- 
fortably—when the torments of 
itchy, burning piles (doctors call 
them hemorrhoids) almost drive 
you mad, make you worry and 
fret—try successful, cooling, 
soothing Poslam —here is a pure concentrated 
ointment that works fast, should give you the 
relief you want! Poslam costs but s0¢ at druggists 
everywhere—your money refunded should it fail 
to help you as it has thousands of sufferers through- 
out the U.S. and Canada. Try Poslam tonight for 
the relief you want from the itching and smarting 
of embarrassing, torturous piles. For free sample, 
WritePoslam, Dept. F-8,254 W.54St., New York, N.Y. 





-- AND LOOK 
10 YEARS YOUNGER 





@® Now, at home, you can quickly and easily tint telltale 
streaks of gray to natural-appearing shades—from lightest 
blonde to darkest black. Brownatone and a small brush 
does it—or your money back. Used for 30 years by thou- 
sands of women (men, too)—Brownatone is guaranteed 
harmless. No skin test needed, active coloring agent is 
purely vegetable. Cannot affect waving of hair. Lasting — 
does not wash out. Just brush or comb it in. One applica- 
tion imparts desired color. Simply retouch as new gray 
appears. Easy to prove by tinting a test lock of your hair. 
60c at drug or toilet counters on a money-back guarantee. 
Retain your youthful charm. Get BROW NATONE today. 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. 43rd yr. 
val One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
» pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 

~~ Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not Foquired. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 78, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
City State Age 













































WITH 


SENDERS 
NAME 


Make Spare Hours Pay L iA 
Take easy orders for Per- A 4 













Alt tings 


sonal Christmas Cards 0 sag 
+ Vasey 


with sender's name, 50 for 
$1, up.Exceptional values. 
Newest, smartest designs 
created by leading artists. Gorgeous se- 
lection at 25f or $1 and DeLuxe Line. All 
quick money-makers—f ullor spare time. 


10 NEW BOX ASSORTMENTS 
Outstanding value 21-card Christmas 
Assortment sells for $1. You make up to 
50c profit. Extra money-makers — Gift 
Wrappings, Etchings, Religious, Every- 
day, other boxes sell almost onsight—pa 

you BIG PROFITS. N oexperience need- 
ed. Special money -raising plan for clubs, 
church groups, etc. Start earning now.Get 
FREE Sample Outfit at once.Write now. 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, Inc., Dept. 294 
749 Monroe Ave. Rochester, N. ¥. 
















Try Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR the 
next time an asthmatic attack leaves you gasp- 
ing for breath. ASTHMADOR’S aromatic fumes 
aid in reducing the severity of the attack—hel 
you breathe more easily. And it’s economical, 
dependably uniform, produced under sanitary 
conditions in our modern laboratory—its qual- 
itv insured through rigid scientific controk 
Try ASTHMADOR in any of three forms, 
powder, cigarette or pipe mixture. Atall 
drug stores—or write today for a free 
eanese to R. SCHIFFMANN 
CO. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dept. L-69. 





















= | 
DIAMOND RINGS 
Just to get acquainted we will send you smart new yellow gold 
plate engagement ring or wedding ring. Romance design engage- 
ment ring set with flashing, simulated diamond solitaire with six 
side stones. Wedding ring has band of brilliants set in exquisite 
Honeymoon Design mounting. Either ring only $1.00 or both for 
$1.79. SEND NO MONEY with order, just name and ring size. 
Wear ring 10 days on money-back guarantee. Rush order now4 

EMPIRE DIAMOND CO., Dept. 998M Jefferson, lowe 








New Method with Cookies — Place 
spoon and fork to be used in dropping cooky 
dough in a cup of cold water. After each 
spoonful of heavy dough is dropped, dip 
spoon in cold water. To spread cookies use 
fork, which has been dipped in cold water 
first. This prevents dough from sticking.— 
Mrs. Geneva M. Walters, Oklahoma. 


Label the Boxes—I mark packages 
and boxes, as to contents, when I am put- 
ting them away in the attic. I used to think 
I would remember just what was in each 
package, but seldom did until I thought of 
marking them.—Mrs. Paul Lacey, Illinois. 


Frozen Steak—When the round steak 
looks unusually good in the shop, I usually 
buy several pounds. My husband and I are 
alone—so I pound all the steak, cut it in 
the desired pieces, and store it in the re- 
frigerator trays. This meat is very con- 
venient in case of unexpected company, and 
it saves time and dishes.—Mrs. L. Wullen- 
waber, Nebraska. 


Don’t Pare—Rub—Serub carrots and 
new potatoes with a stiff brush or metal 
dish cloth. Vitamins and minerals are saved 
by this method, and it takes less time than 
scraping or paring.—R.R.M., Pennsylvania. 


Helps Hold—Clean a small section of an 
inner tube and keep in your kitchen drawer. 
Place it over edge of the table when you 
screw the food grinder in place.—Myrtle 
Odland, Iowa. 


For Extra Goodness—Hungry for 
fried tomatoes, or eggplant? Or perhaps 
it’s breaded pork chops or cutlets? For a 
perfect finish, which will not fall off during 
frying, dip three times; first in flour, second 
in beaten egg (diluted with water), last in 
fine, dry bread or cracker crumbs.—Mrs. 
Porter C. Cornell, Iowa. 


For Dry Spots—On ironing day, keep a 
damp sponge within arm’s reach and apply 
it to the dry places. It greatly lessens iron- 
ing labor.—Mrs. J. Thissen, Kansas. 


Paper Instead of Bowl—Save time 
and work when sifting flour by using a sheet 
of waxed paper on which to sift it. This 
saves washing a bowl. Place waxed paper, 
after using, in a glass jar to use again. 
W.J.M., Iowa. 








Timely Helps 


LAWN FURNITURE—8 pages of outdoor fur- 


niture for this stay-at-home summer. Includes 
@mUBGer BeeGbAee 26 nccssccivvssvccecsee 10c 
GAMES FOR YOUR LAWN...........++. 10c 
SUGAR-SAVING CANNING WAYS—How to 
can, preserve and pickle with little sugar... .. Se 


FARM KITCHEN FOLDER—shows how to 
make kitchens really convenient. Detailed draw- 
BERS ccccccccecrereesecceseceescereseoe 10c 


SLIP COVERS and how to make them... .10c¢ 
HOMEMADE DOLLARS — Tried methods of 


earning money at home...........+++++88 10¢ 


Send to Dept. R., Farm Journal 
and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— ah aie Gene 
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x STRETCH YOUR. 


BUILDING 


OME farmers are unduly alarmed 
about the government restriction 
under which the cost of new farm 
buildings or remodeling jobs must be 
kept under $1,000 (farm homes under 
3500). Any farmer who wants to spend 
more than that for buildings within a 12- 
month period must be able to prove that 
the buildings are necessary, and must get 
authority from the War Production Board, 
through his county USDA war board. 
These restrictions do not apply to re- 
pairs and maintenance (such things as 
new roof, paint, etc.). There is no limit 
on the amount that can be spent for re- 
pairs and maintenance. In the eyes of 
the WPB, repairs and maintenance mean 
upkeep of buildings, or such restoration 
without change in design and without 
addition thereto) as will keep buildings 
in safe and fit condition for occupancy 
or use. If all farmers made only the 
badly-needed repairs on their buildings, 
the dealers in building materials would 
have more business than they could 
handle. 


That $1,000 Ceiling 


As for new buildings and remodeling 
jobs, there are some farm managers who 
think a $1,000 limit on unnecessary serv- 
ice buildings may do some good. They 
say it may keep some farmers from get- 
ting the investment in buildings out of 
line with other things; and that it will 
encourage more buildings of a kind that 
the herd or flock can live in and not 
get behind in their rent. 

“A thousand dollars is enough,” they 
say. “to put up a milk house, or a ma- 
chine shed, or a lean-to for more dairy 
cows; enough to turn an old barn, sheep 
shed, tobacco shed or central hog house 
into a laying house; more than enough 
to build a silo or a smokehouse, or to 
turn unused brooder houses into grain 
bins.” 

New Uses for Old Buildings 

The folks who find the $1,000 ceiling 
too low for the things they want to do, 
can (and should, anyway) stretch their 
building dollars in various ways. They 
can revise their plans for new buildings 
so as to use shorter lengths or cheaper 
grades; so as to get along without skilled 
labor. They can make changes for the 
better in farm practice, and thus release 
existing buildings for new uses. They 
can use second-hand lumber, native lum- 
ber and poles. A good pole barn needs 
no apology. 


DOLLARS 


HEN BARN 





















* CC. A. Rogers, Bergen, N. Y., turned this 36 x 52 barn into a three-story 


laying house for 1,500 to 1,800 birds at a cost of $1,219.45, broken down as follows: flooring 
and siding, $300; timbers, $152; insulation, $135.45; ventilator shafts, $50; windows (used), 
$19; wire for perches, $50; electric wiring, $75; high speed electric elevator (in addition to 


stairway), $300; nests and water troughs, $138. 


Lumber came mostly from a wrecked schoolhouse. First floor was finished at original level 
and two more floors added, using cross beams as sills for one. Top story (floored over) is 
filled with cut straw, put in with blower. Straw is lowered to pens through vent shafts lined 
with insulating board. Outside walls are insulated with two-inch rock wool batts held in place 
with 2-inch strips. Carpenter work was done mostly by men on the farm. 


On some farms, existing buildings are 
not used to capacity; some buildings 
are not used at all. The northeastern 
states are dotted with dairy barns on 
farms that no longer have cows. Some 
of these barns have been converted into 
first-class laying houses at moderate 
cost. 

Use of the silo on livestock farms has 
released some of the haymow space, so 
that part of the mow could be used for 
other purposes—poultry, grain or feed 
storage. Shift from horses to tractor has 
released stall space, which could, by use 
of a few pieces of lumber or plywood and 
some tough building paper, be turned 
into bins for grain storage. 


How Much For $1,500? 


Manufacturers of building materials 
are doing all they know how to help 
farmers make their building dollars go 
farther. Here’s a specific illustration: 

Near Hinckley, Illinois, in DeKalb 
county, the Insulation Board Institute 
has set up a project on Marvin Christen- 
sen’s 120-acre farm to see how much re- 
modeling can be done with $500 on the 
house and $1,000 on the farm buildings. 

The house is 90 years old; the family 
uses the downstairs, one room upstairs; 
the other upstairs rooms are drafty. The 
entire house, in bad shape up to now, 
will be made livable the year round by 
insulation. Porches will be straightened 
and exterior painted. 


Farm buildings over which the $1,000 
will be spread consist of a general barn 
(best building on the farm) with stan- 
chions for ten cows; a monitor-type 
chicken house, 20 x 40, that has not been 
used for several years; a hog house 27 
x 40 which needs insulation, ventilation 
and a feed room; a milk house; a brooder 
house. Besides all these, a fruit and 
vegetable storage room will be built in 
the basement. 

Work has already started on the Chris- 
tensen buildings. Accurate cost figures 
are being kept, including labor, although 
in actual practice most of the work under- 
taken can be done by a farmer who is 
at all handy with tools. The work should 
be finished late in July. 


Native Lumber for Barn 

Value of native lumber in the present 
emergency is illustrated in North Creek, 
Wisconsin, where Conrad and Bernard 
Giemza cut enough mature trees from 20 
acres of woodland last winter to saw out 
19,500 board feet of oak lumber for 
building a barn 36 x 80 feet, with gothic 
roof and rock basement. 

After the logs were skidded into the 
farmyard, a sawyer was hired to turn 
them into flooring, sills, rafters, joists 
and pen materials. Drop siding from an 
old barn was used for exterior. Painted 
white, it will match the other buildings. 

Besides saw logs, the trees supplied 
considerable fuel, some of which was 






































“Rust killed it! I forgot to clean 
out my radiator with Sani-Flush" 


A clogged radiator can lay up an auto- 
mobile, truck or tractor—cause danger- 
ous overheating and expensive damage. 
Keep the cooling system clean and free 
with Sani-Flush. Costs only a few cents. 


Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
It’s in most farm bathrooms for clean- 
ing toilets. When used according to 
directions on the can—Sani-Flush 
cannot injure septic tanks or their 
action and is absolutely safe in all 
toilet connections and auto cooling 
systems. Sold in grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and 10c stores. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
once they discover that the real cause of their troub e 
= be tired kidneys 

he kidneys are Nature’ 3 chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 

ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 

energy, getti up nights, swelling, puffiness 
nde the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
ore bee sho relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 

out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 








Doan's P 
PONTE ae 


FREE ciccise res wow 


Learn AT HOME, in spare time, to be a Livestock Expert. 
Make more money by learning how to treat, feed, and 
handle Livestock successfully. For FREE details about 
this new LOW COST Course, write: DR. DAVID 
ROBERTS PRACTICAL HOME VETERINARY 
SCHOOL, Dept. K-52, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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given in exchange to a neighbor for help 
in cutting and skidding the logs. 

Right up in front in the building 
picture is the silo. Anything that looks 
like a silo can most likely get a job this 
year. Some silo manufacturers were sold 
out early in summer. 

Old wooden silos can be whipped into 
shape by straightening, wrapping with 
wooden strips made for the purpose. The 


inside can be lined with sheets of ply- 


wood or pressed wood, or with tough 
kraft paper made for silos. Temporary 
silos can be made of snow fence and 
welded wire fencing, lined with silo 


paper, or of baled straw hooped with old 
baling wire. 


On well-drained soil, the trench silo 
is O. K. You can’t deny that, in view 
of the success that many farmers have 


had with them over a period of years. 
Grif McKay. 


TRACTORS, HORSES, 
KILOWATTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


incubators, 46; dairy refrigerators and 
milk coolers, 39; stationary spraying 
plants for fruit trees, 29; cream separa- 
tors, 23; poultry trough warmers (made 
with soil-heating cable for battery-kept 
layers), 19. 

Many other miscellaneous uses (out- 
side the home) included poultry scalders, 
bottle washers (for dairies), egg cleaners, 
milk pasteurizers, paint and disinfectant 
sprayers, potato and vegetable washers, 
stump burners, driers for fox and mink 
pelts, light traps for corn earworms. 

Advancements in the farm use of elec- 
tricity during 1941 in the Puget Sound 
area, as set down by Mr. Scott, include: 

1. Ventilation of poultry houses during 
blackouts. 

2. Electric chick brooding due to short- 
age of briquet coal. 

Use of electric hotbed cable for 
warming water for layers in batteries 
(with increase of 12 eggs per hen per 
year). 

4. Control of botrytis disease of tulip 
bulbs through better curing (artificial 
heat and ventilation). 

5. Codling moth control by means of 
colored lights and traps. 

Increase in use of S-4 sun lamps to 
supply vitamin D, so essential to poultry 
in the foggy, cloudy Puget Sound area in 
fall and winter. 

7. Use of a moving beam of light to 
protect seed growing fields from night 
feeding by wild ducks. 

8. Artificial drying of fox and mink 
pelts by electric heat and forced air. 

9. Improved turkey brooding with air- 
conditioning heater, operated on thermo- 
stat, to blow warmed air into the brooder 
room. Poult mortality was cut in half, 
poults learned to eat and drink more 
quickly. 

10. Frost prevention in blueberry 
fields by use of motor-driven airplane pro- 


peller. 
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Portable SILOS 


ore silage means MORE 

DEPENDABLE MIL, MORE MEAT. Put 
. up plenty! SIS 
Portable Silos are quickly, easily built in any 
size from 12 to 200 tons — wherever most con- 
venient to fill and feed out. Use it as your reg- 
ular silo or as a supple- 
ment to your permanent 
silo. Tested and proved 
for 10 years —over 250,- 
000 have been built. No 
big investment, no spe- 
cial tools or equipment. 
The SISALKRAFT Co. 
203-K West Wacker Drive 

CHICAGO ° ILLINOIS 


Get FREE 
Directions 
ask your lum 
dealer or 

for samples 


literature 





















The keen blade and 
scientifically tapered 
4 and balanced one-piece 
steel head means faster, 
easier, safer chopping. 

x Saves strength! Learn 
the “tricks” by sending 

10c for eter! ae ’s 
“How To as Axe 
Manual. F lumb, 
lac. 4850) ames St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAMMERS — 
 HATCHETS 
AXES 





Good News for the HARD of 


HEARING 


Make your home trial of the 
Vibraphone. No wires, batteries, 
attachments. Write for free illus- 
trated booklet describing this 
effective non-electric hearing aid. 
European Vibraphone Co. 
Dept. M-7, 4687 Hollywood Boulevard 
Anjeles, California 








Empilt jy _ EARN EXTRA MONEY 
Sse, | ]] Ampezing idea aes ti dare EMBOS- 
IGNS ably we” Nae = iS new t 


As 
1 ig mone and Personal Stationery 
needed. Samples sent on approv' 
Adams, El 


ENDSHIP STUDIOS, 441 imira,N.Y. 














EARN 
This 
FLAG 


This splendid flag, size 
4’x6’, made of non-fade 
bunting in brilliant colors, 
with sewed stars and sewed 
stripes, will be sent to = 
poss stpaid for sending us $3. 
in gubecriptiens to FARM JOURNAL and FARA. 
ER’'S WIFE that you sell your friends and neighbors. 
If you prefer you may earn a 3’ x 5’ flag with sew 
stripes and printed stars for only $2.00 in subscrip- 
tions. You may sell subscriptions at 25c for one year, 
50c for two years, or the big bargatn offer of $1.00 for 
five years. You must send two or more subscriptions. 
They can be new or renewal subscriptions but you 
cannot send your own subscription or pay for any of 
_ orders yourself. Be sure to spectfy whitch flag you 
choose. 
Show this aha of your mmagenine right” new te the folks whe 
live onasty x —_ read ere aoe yen tell them 
hew much it get for itt! 
Send your yi mn viele away te 
FAR M JOURNALAND FARMER'S WIFE 
207 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GARDENS 





Water Gardens jin late afternoon or | 
evening. Instead of sprinkling every day, 
cive the garden a good soaking and wait 
until the soil dries out before watering 
again. 

Dust Plants with insecticides early in 
the morning, late in the evening or at 
night. The dust will stick to the plants 
better and be more effective. 

What to Plant in August? Winter 
onions, endive, kale, kohirabi, lettuce, 
winter radishes, spinach, turnips. If you 
have 50 or 60 days before frost you can 
plant bush beans and count on a crop. 

Flower Garden chores for August: 
plant perennial seeds, pansy seed for 
spring blooms. Slip geraniums for win- 
ter flowers. Prune dahlias. Set peonies 
and iris late in August. Spray for aphis. 

Bramble Canes that have fruited should | 
be cut out and burned as soon as harvest 
is over, to reduce damage from pests and 





(EX 


diseases. 

Strawberry Growers ought to get ac- 
quainted with Sudan grass. It makes fine 
winter mulch if cut just before seed forms 
and left in shocks until needed (after 
ground freezes in fall). 

Protect Toads. They’re more useful 
than birds in destroying insects, accord- | 
ing to Dr. Arthur N. Bragg, University of 
Oklahoma. The toad is right down on the 
cround where some of the wickedest in- 
sects are, and is on the job in the dusk 
when songbirds are getting ready for bed. 
Toads have enormous appetites and aren’t | 
food faddists. Grasshoppers, chinch bugs, | 
cutworms and leaf beetles are their favor- | is 
ite foods, but almost anything that crawls T 
on multiple legs is a swell feed for a toad. 

Harvest Shows are next on the docket 








Wika 
the COOSESTEPPER 


PUT MIS FOOT 
tT | \ ( , 
yeas 





The heavy foot of the goosestepper thuds 
nearer to the farmyards of America. Farm- 
ers are not going to wait until the chickens 
cackle and the feathers fly before they head 
him off. The time to set the trap is now 
... with WAR BONDS bought every 
time you take eggs or produce to town. 

By acting together, farmers this year 
can lay away a billion-and-a-half dollar 
nest egg of WAR BONDS ... enough to 
finance 30,000 fighter planes. That in itself 
could very well turn the tide of Victory! 

Allis-Chalmers believes that WAR 
BONDS will be the farmer’s best friend 
in time of peace too. At maturity, your 
money will come back to you incre 
331% in cash value ... at a time when it 
may come in mighty handy. 

Why not start the WAR BOND con- 
test rolling in your community — send in 
your letter and get your neighbors to en- 
ter. We’re not going to let anybody teach 
our kids to goosestep, are we? 


Entry blank not required to win. Contest 
. closes Sept. 15. Submit entries to Allis- 
— 3, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RACTOR DIVISION: MILWAUKEE 
In cooperation with the U.S. Treasury Department 
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For Best Letters of 100 Words or Less on — 
“WHY FARMERS SHOULD BUY WAR BONDS” 


Win-the-War BOND CONTEST 


















First Prize — $1,000 War Bond, 
blus a tour for the winner and one 
other member of the family, all ex- 

enses paid. See the big Allis-Chalmers 
actory where weapons of victory are 
made. Visit Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station and, war conditions permitting, 
cruise as guest of honor aboard a U. S. 


Neve boat! 

2nd Prize—$ 1,000 War Bond. 3rd Prize 
—$500 in War Stamps. 122 other prizes 
from $400 to $10 in bonds and stamps. 


HERE’S HOW TO ENTER 
Anyone living on or operating a farm is 
eligible except Allis- Chalmers em- 
ployees and dealers and their families. 
Serial no. of a War Bond registered in 
your name should be listed. Obtain 
entry blank from your Allis-Chalmers 
dealer, or write factory address below. 








U.S A 











for Victory Gardeners. The National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., en- 
dorsed the idea at its recent annual meet- 
ing. All but 15°% of the gate receipts are 
to go to Army Emergency and Navy Re- 
lief. Complete directions for staging such 
shows can be had from Victory Garden 
Harvest Shows, % Navy Relief Society. 

730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Pepe conte manciye Fon 


mechanism, eraser and ez- 
tra leads, gold-plated fittings. 





Ring 


your own two intttals. 


actly matches the Ring. 
sure to gtve inttials desired. 











In August blanch early celery. 


Pencil Choose Either or Both 
oR Fountain Pen 


You Can Earn Any or All - Easily - Quickly! 





Choose Either 
tor Both 


or Bracelet 


Ring fintshed tn two-tone whtte 
and yellow gold plate. §Adjusts 
to any finger size. Comes wtth 


Bracelet (not tlustrated) ez- 


Be 


Size 12" by 18°. Strongly made y 
canvas duck wtth college seals print- 
ed in full color, and colored draw 
string. Bound all round with blue 
tape Handy for lunches, shoes, 
knitting, bathing sutts, books, or 
shopping. Very attractive and use- 
Sul. 


Pen has beautiful Pyralin 
barrel, gold-plated band 
and self-filling lever. Gold 
dtpped stainless steel point. 





Any or all of these fine prizes will come to you, prepaid, for 
sending us subscriptions for FARM JOURNAL and 
FARMER'S WIFE that you sell to your friends and neigh- 
bors. Any one prize is yours for 2 one-year subscriptions at 
25¢ each. Additional prizes are yours for each additional 50c 
in subscriptions—2 prizes for $1.00, 3 for $1.50 and so on. 
‘ou may sell subscriptions at 25c for one year, 50c for two 
years, or the big bargain offer of $1.00 for five years. 





You must send two or more subscriptions. They can 
be new or renewal orders but you cannot include 
your own subscription or pay for any of the orders 
yourself. Be sure to specify prizes you choose. 


Send your orders quick to Flashli te 


P Plastic tn contrasting colors. 
FARM JOURNAL & FARMER'S WIFE pamh controlled switch Bas: 
aly replaceable battery, and 
enuine Mazda bulb. Only 3° 
ong, fils purse or pocket. 





Get busy right away. 





207 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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for CORNS 


-It works : 


while you walk % 










days 
enuly 





a few 
8s 
comm ed 







@ A painful, nagging corn 
needn't lay you up. No sir! As 
shown in the diagrams, this 
simple, sensible treatment 
works while you walk. 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters cost 
very little—only a few cents to 
treat each corn—at all drug a 
and toilet goods counters. 


*Stubborn cases may regutre more than one application, 


‘BLUE-JAY 


| BAUER & BLACK CORN PLASTERS _ 


HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


OF YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO 


Just to get acquainted, we will make 

ou FREE a beautiful PROFES- 
IONAL enlargement of any snap- 
shot, photo, kodak picgere. print or 
negative to 5 x 7 inch. Please include 
color eyes, hair, and clothing for 
promot information on a natural, life- 
F 















; \Y color enlargement in a FREE 
THAN RAME to set on the table or dresser. 

” original returned with FREE enlargement. Please 
@end 10c for return mailing. Act Quick. Offer limited to U.S. 


HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
Santa Monica Bivd., De 


<Q 


gy 





7021 pt. 396, Hollywood, Calif. 
_ QUILT PIECES 23% 


Large colorfast pieces. 31bs. (26 yds.) 
only 97c plus postage. Sent C.O.D. 
Money-Back Guarantee. 

FREE—one thousand (1,000) 
FEY ‘ood white thre: 

REE, and 16 lovel 
quilt patterns FREE wit 
order. Send no money. 
Just mail a card TODAY. 
Act NOW! 

REMNANT SHOP 


Desk 28 Sesser, 111. 
Jo Relieve 


Eu sg 
OM 


LIQUID. TABLETS. SALVE. NOSE DROPS 











Buy quality stamped goods direct from manufacturer 
save one-half. Over 100 new iteme—scarves, pillow 
cases, table cloths, bridge sets, towels, aprons, im- 
Ported linens, and novelties. Complete embroidering 
instructions free. It's easy. Write: MERRIBEE ART 
EMBROIDERY CO., 22 W. Zist St., Dept. 853, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gare WO Cano’ 






Easy to take orders for these 
euper-values! Go 
tmas Cards, 
x 


Gift Wrappings, others. Get Sam: leson approval 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHE Se Sept, S00. 
jeston, 


100 N. Washington Street ass. 


} 
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OWNER AND OPERATOR e As the 
owner of a considerable amount of land, I 
should like to protest against the use of the 
words “landlord” and “tenant,” and sug- 
gest “owner” and “operator.” The word 
“renter” irks me as much as “tenant.” 

For my part, I am not, or at least I hope 
I am not, merely the lord of the land. I in- 
tend to furnish my share, as agreed upon, 
and take my share of gain or loss. I want 
a real “operator,” not a “tenant,” a mere 
holder of the land, which last is the meaning 
indicated by the word, which is derived from 
a Latin root. We are partners in a business 
to which each makes a definite contribution 
and in which each is entitled to equal con- 
sideration. What do others think? 


Chicago, Ill. Miss Edith A. Kennon 


The editors think you are right, be- 
cause “owner” and “operator” suggest a 
co-operative spirit.—Ed. 


BIG AS OUR SONS e When my Farm 
Journal came today, I stopped on page 5 to 
read twice that Declaration of War by the 
Unarmed Forces of the U.S.A. 

I hope it is carefully read by each mem- 
ber of every family wherever the Journal 
goes, and then kept handy for re-reading 
“lest we forget.” If we feel martyred over 
the small sacrifices like gasoline and sugar 
shortage, then “In God’s name, America” 
let us try to be as big as our sons who give 
their all. Unless we do our uttermost to 
help win this war, we are utterly unworthy. 


Rusk, Texas Mrs. L. W. Barrett 


UNARMED FORCES e I have been a 
subscriber to Farmer’s Wife for over a quar- 
ter of a century. As I read the Declaration 
of War By The Unarmed Forces of the 
United States of America, I decided this 
certainly is one of the best articles you have 
ever printed. Until a person has some mem- 
ber of the family in the armed forces, one 
doesn’t know what these men and boys are 
doing for us. We, the unarmed forces, can- 
not make too many sacrifices to help these 
brave men win this war and earn for us 
true liberty and peace. God bless and help 
every man in the armed forces and, to the 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, continued 
success in the grand work you are doing. 

Ste. Genevieve, Mo. Mrs. L. C. Vorst 


JOURNAL FOR SOLDIERS e Would you 
please have sent to me the American Society 
of Farm Managers’ document, “Agricultural 
War Policy’? Even a soldier cannot think 
military all the time. In what little spare 
time we do have, we like to keep up with 
the world “outside.” I have been a farm boy, 
vo-ag teacher, and student of farm manage- 
ment, and think the A.S.F.M.’s document 
would help me from getting completely lost 
from farm events. 

My parents have been sending me their 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, and I am 
certainly pleased. I read it like a story book, 
and then let the other boys in this barracks 
look at it. From there it goes to the recrea- 
tion hall, but is soon worn out. We have 
all kinds of magazines—except farm maga- 
zines. The farm people could cheer their 
sons in the Service a lot by sending the 
magazines farm boys (and a lot of city ones, 
too) are interested in. 

Pot. John B. Riggs 
400 T.S.S. Fl. 329-B 
Keesler Field, Miss. 


P.S. “All of Us” is tops. Keep it up. 


OPEN MEETING 


AUGUST 


a” 


THE HANDWRITING e As a handwrit- 
ing analyst, I am pleased to inform that 
among other things Herr Hitler’s signature 
shows very clearly his ultimate ruin and de- 
feat. As one who also reads the handwriting 
on the wall, I am renewing my subscription 
to Farm Journal, the up-to-the-minute maga- 
zine that will continue to hold first place in 
our hearts and minds because it helps us 
keep the lights twinkling in our American 
homes; informs us of all timely American 
events; keeps unrepressed laughter bubbling 
from our American hearts, and through its 
every page we see Old Glory unfurling for- 
ever to an American breeze! 


Haverhill, Mass. Miss Irene M. Clemons 
UNION WAGES e I have never liked labor 


unions since my father was called a scab 
back in 1919 and 1920 because he didn’t be- 
long to a union. 

For years we have worked in orchards for 
$17.00 a week or less. We lived rent-free in 
shacks and had to feed our family and try 
to clothe them on such wages. Our employer 
and his family lived on $500 to $700 a month 
and had a fine home and several new cars. 
He couldn't afford to pay us better wages, 
and often our checks didn’t arrive because 
the boss was away a few days. 

In the past two years, my husband has 
worked for union wages. Now we have de- 
cent beds and enough bedding for all of us. 
We are buying a home and can live like de- 
cent folks ought to. We paid for our last 
baby before he came, instead of having to 
wait years before we could call a child our 
own. 

I still don’t like unions for a number of 
reasons. We hope some day to own a farm 
so we can work or not work as we please. 

The best way to stop labor trouble is to 
pay all men decent wages, not just a few. 
R. 1, Central Point, Ore. 

Mrs. Elsie Klukhut 


BUSHELS e A whole lot of farmers feel 
mighty peevish about the wheat allotment 
plan, contending that it deprives them of 
the ability to grow sufficient wheat for 
their own use as feed on the farm and unduly 
limiting their production of enough wheat 
straw for farm requirements. They chafe 
under the restriction of their liberty of ac- 
tion. Why not ease up on them by basing the 
wheat allotment on bushels instead of acres? 
It is the bushels thrown on the market that 
regulate price. This is more easily controlla- 
ble than acreage, simply by specifying on the 
present wheat marketing card th: number of 
bushels that may be sold. Under such a 
scheme, the farmer is at perfect liberty to 
grow all the wheat he wants, but he can sell 
only the alloted number of bushels. Another 
beneficial result of this plan would be to 
create a reservoir of wheat. With the world 
at war, who can say that such a backlog 
would not be of utmost value? 


Stephens City, Va. H. S. Williams 





* “Contented pigs’ is all right, but this lot 
is just plain spoiled.” 
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Ever hear of anyone starving 


, ona full stomach ? 


T can happen. It’s happening now—perhaps #0 you. Uncle Sam has discovered that 
forty-five million Americans are suffering from “hidden hunger” —nervous, tired, 
under-par, because their diet is deficient in vitamins and minerals. 


As a farmer, you’re one of the most important people in America. The nation looks 
to you for the great quantities of foods essential to Victory. It’s up to you to keep fit, 


so your country can keep fighting. 

Your three “square” meals may be too square for good health. Your diet should be 
rounded to include essential vitamins and minerals. Your local food store has nutrition 
charts that tell you the foods you should eat for better nutrition. Citrus and other 
fruits—vegetables (fresh and canned) —fruit and vegetable juices—all are important. 
Soarewhole graincereals. Food manufacturers now use improved canning, processing 
and preserving methods that retain the precious vitamins and minerals. And you can 
buy flour, bread, evaporated milk, yeast, cereals and other foods “enriched” by the 


addition of health-building elements. 


Eat nutritional foods. Nutrition is ammunition. The right foods are fighting foods. 


Keep fit to keep fighting. 
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« FARMERS’ TRADING POST + 


“ CONTINUED ON PAGE 53, > 








POULTRY 





HUBBARD’S 
NEW 
HAMPSHIRES 


Big bodied, vigorous 


chicks ... direct from 
the breeding source. 
They live, grow fast, 
become excellent lay- 
ers. Rock Crosses for 
heavy meated broilers. 
Real Victory chicks. Write 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


World’s Largest Leghorn Breeder Hatchery 











4-week old started | 4 weeks old Baby 
Pultets for less than Pullots Cockerels 
nom raise them. $22.00 $1.9 
for Catalog. per 100 per 100 








— LEGHORN FARM, 
Sedalia, Missouri 


“WHITE LEGHORN 


AAA Started Pullets w...°° 


Weeks old 
It pays to buy the best. Plan to 


have eggs when prices are high. 99%. 


Send cash in full. Reserve pullets 
now. Catalog FREE. We brood F. 0. 8. 
BUSH Hatchery, 21-H, Clinton, Mo. 


and ship thousands weekly. 
CHICKS ‘50 DaysTeial 
SEXED 








guarantee. Money reiunded on any chichs 
not true to breed. No need to take chances 
Youget 30 days to make sure chicks are as 
gg ae Male or ee eke furnish- 

All Approves. Blood rooted 
BARGAIN “PRICES & cHicw MANUA L FR 
STATE HATCHERY. Gox 806, BUTLER, MO. 
war ..squabs . . book free 
Squabs are poultry. Why breed small-profit poultry when 
easy-raised Royal squabs sell at TOPS? Write today for war 


starter and FREE eye-opening book telling how 
aon breeders do, every State. Fast.“ casy methods, new 
acta. 
RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 
range grown, 3'%- 


v U L L E T S 5500 OW. 
mo. old, large type, produc- 


poaey, 
tion bred, Aug. and Sept. del. Priced fair. Our 50th year 


Easy 
Bing (plan. EE. 








Leghorns, tested, 





PINE TREE HATCH Y & FARM, Stockton, N. J. 
STOUFFER’S STURDY CHICKS. Bloodtested, In- 
spected flocks. R.O.P. Leghorn stock. Anconas, Rocks, 


Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Min-Leg. Hybrid. Sexed 

chicks. Get complete prices. Special Assorted $5.95 

Light Assorted $4.95. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95. Collect. 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois 


$6.40 PER HUNDRED! YOU ORDER! We send 

barred or white rocks, whichever available. C.O.D. and 

postage. Prompt delivery. Hatching all summer. 
Morris Hatchery, Box 342-A, Morris, Illinois 




















DUC eee White Runners, $15 per 100. Excellent 

Breeding Harry Burnham, North Collins, N 
TURKEYS 

oo 

NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE, telling 

about the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, so easy 

to raise, that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how 


and when you can start raising turkeys that will not 
droop, sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, 
from the day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable 
results, all over the country. This interesting pamphlet 
of instructive ‘‘ turkey talk"’ is free to farmers. 

Burns W. Beall, Route 5, Cave City, Kentucky 


MORE PROFITS FROM TURKEYS—Only magazine 
exclusively devoted to turkeys oxapetnn newest methods. 
One year $1, three years, $2. Sen dc 

Turkey World, Department TF-2, Mount Morris, Il. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


eee ss 
CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a 
ear is guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, 
‘owl tic Demand Avenartus Carbolineum with arrow 
trade-mark. Free folder—write 
Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ELECTRIC LABOR-SAVING SUPPLIES—Fly killers, 

Parts, Incubator Electrification 
ns, Alarms, Free Catalog 

Lyon Electric Co., Dept. FIW, Sen Diego, Calif. 

FEEDING POULTRY IMPREGNATED CHARCOAL 


T results. Free folder. Rocred chicks, equipment. Get 
943 Coal Brooder now. Sine Hatchery, Quakertown, Pa. 



































Display Advertisements of roultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 


POULTRY 


FAMOUS CHIX—Your Choice at Summer 
Prices. Finest Selected and AAA grade chicks, all from 
Bloodtested Stock, postage prepaid, 100% Alive, with 
livability guarantee, in following breeds: Black Austra- 
lorps, White Wyandottes, White Barred and Buff Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons, Silver IL 
Wyandottes, White, Buff and Black Minorcas, Anconas, 
Brown Leghorns, Blue Andalusians, Big English White 
Leghorns—$8.95 per hundred. Heavy br Pullets 
; Light Breed Pullets $14.48. Heavy breed Cocke- 
$8.95. White Giants $9.95. Heavy assorted $6.95. 
Light Breed Cockerels $3.98. Seconds $3.00. If less than 
100 ordered add ie per chix. We Specialize in Sexing 
Order from this ad with Certified Check. It Sim lifies 
Bookkeeping — Makes your chicks cost less. Atz’s Mam- 
moth Hatcheries, Dept. 15, Huntingburg, Indiana 


DO YOUR PART —increase your laying flock with 
Carney chicks. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons $8.25—-100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels 
$7.45; Big English W hite Leghorns $8.25-100; Pullets 
$16.00; Cockerels $3.25; Heavy Mixed $6.75; Light Mixed 
$6.45; Seconds $3.95; Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) 
$6.45. Carney Hatchery, Box 14, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY—I can make immediate 
shipment of the following breeds. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $8.2 ; Pul- 
lets $11.00; Cockerels $7.95. Big English W hite Leghorns, 
$8.25-100; Pullets $16.00; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed, 
$6.90; Light Assorted $6.75. We guarantee live delivery — 
pay shipping charges 
Greensburg Hatchery, 








ATZ'S 








Box 8-C, Greensburg, Indiana. 


and FARMER’S WIFE @ AUGUST 











FUR BEARING ANIMALS - 
HELP NATIONAL DEFENSE 


by producing meat in your backfyard Raising Domestic 
Rabbits. Old and Young can do it. Send 25c for Book- 
let and Literature t 

AMERICAN RABBIT & CAVY BREEDERS ASSN., 
7408 Normal Ave. Chicago, tl. 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading mag- 
azine devoted to commercial — Ted rabbit industry. 


Introductory, year 50c; sample 1 
Dept B., Lamoni, Iowa. 


2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 


working — Free 
Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


FALL BLOOMING IRIS (Blooms in Series oh also) ten 
choice varieties including pink ‘‘Autumn Dawn,” one 
dollar. Five varieties Ked-toned Iris, including Red 
Flare, thirty cents. Ten varieties Oriental Poppies includ- 
ing Perry’s White, one dollar. Five varieties Peonies in- 
cluding Grandiflora, one dollar. Plants labeled and post- 
paid. Descriptive List Free 

A. Katkamier, Macedon, New York. 


35c-Packet 
attractively 























GIANT PANSIES—Special! 
Seeds for 10c. Largest, most beautiful, 
waved and crinkled. Choicest colors. mixed. !Ag Ounce 
$1.00. Send dime or dollar today. Burpee's Fall Bulb 
aay free. 

. Atlee Burpee Co., 134 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
FALL BLOOMING IRISES, Bloom both Spring and 
Fall. Ten choice varieties, labeled, postpaid—$1.00. Free 
Catalog. Hill Iris and Peony Farm, Lafontaine, Kans. 
HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED $12.90; 
Grimm $14.40. Per 60 Ib. bushel, track Concordia, Kan- 


sas. Return seed if not satisfied. 
George Bowman, Box 613, Concordia, Kansas 


BURPEE'S 











Time— Thou- 


IMMEDI DELIVER Y— Limited 
Select Big 


IMME DIATE 
sands weekly. Our regular terms. Send cash. 


English White Leghorns $6.95. Pullets $10.90. 2 to 4 
week Started White Leghorn Pullets $16.95: Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas, Minorcas, 
$6.40. Pullets $8.95. Heavy cockerels $5.95. Heavy 


Surplus cockerels $1.95. 
Squeredeal Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—Barred, White, Buff 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons $8.25-100; Pullets 
$10.95: Cockerels $7.95; English White, Brown, Buff Leg- 
horns, Anconas $8.45-100; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels 
$3.45: Heavy Mixed $7.25; Light Mixed $6.45; Heavy 
Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.75; Seconds $3.95. 

Seymour Electric Hatchery, Box 47-C, Seymour, Indiana. 


CHICKS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—C.O.D. if 
you wish, White, Barred, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons $8.00-100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels $7.95. 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $8.25- 
100; Pullets $15 95; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed $6.95; 
Light Mixed $6.75. We pay postage. Guarantee live de- 
livery Salem Hatchery, Box 10-C, Salem, Indiana. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—English White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $7.95—100; Pullets $14.95; 


Assorted $4.95, 











Cockerels $3.95: Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons $7.95—100; Pullets $9.95; 
Cockerels $7.95: anne Mixed $6.95; Light Mixed 


Write for catalog and poult prices. 


$6.75: Seconds $3.7 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17, 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY OF BARRED, Buff, White 
$8.25-100; Pullets 





Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes 
$10.95: Cockerels $7.95. Big English Ww *hite ‘Leghorns 
$8 45 5-100; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed 
$7.25: Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.7 Light 
Mixed $6.45; Seconds $3.95. Conrad's Jackson County 
Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana. 





ATZ’'S CHICKERIES offer immediate delivery prepaid 
to your door, on all popular varieties Chicks with 100% 
alive delivery guaranteed. All matured breeding stock 
that produces our quality eggs is rigidly culled and blood- 
tested. We specialize in sexing: Don't buy until you get 
our color circular. Our prices are right—quality the best. 
Atz’s Famous Chickeries, Box 35, Princeton, Indiana. 


LIMITED TIME—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS— 
Choice quality White Leghorns $6.85. Pullets $10.90. 
2 to 4 week started White Leghorn Pullets $18.95. Rocks, 
Reds, Orpingtons, W yandottes $6.95. Pullets $8.85. 
Heavy Assorted $4.95. Surplus cockerels $2.85. 18 
Breeds Cc ate alog F ree. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield, Mo. 


Hanson's World Record and Tom 
Barron Breeding—354 Egg-sired stock. Range grown. 
Only Michigan Breeder with new Eamesway Culling 
Method. Inspection privilege, 100% live arrival. Warning 
-reserve now ‘“‘AAAA"’ mating 32c up. Catalog free. 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304-F, Holiand. Michigan. 











PULLETS—HEN 


BURPEE’'S DAFFODIL BULBS, 3 for 10ce—Special! 
Best colors, all kinds of Daffodils, mixed. Guaranteed to 
bloom. 3 Bulbs 10c; 32 for $1.00; 100 for $3.00, postpaid. 
Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book free. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 135 Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


SSS SSS - 
FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY in milk and meat 
production raise Milking Shorthorns! All allied nations 
urgently need all milk and meat United States can pro- 
duce. Great opportunity with Milking Shorthorns. 4 
percent milk and greatest salvage value of all milk breeds. 
Free literature on request. Read Milking Shorthorn 
Journal. Trial subscription six months, 50c; one year 
$1.00. Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. K-4, 7 Dexter 
Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


ABORTION VACCINE! Calfhood vaccination. Govern- 
ment licensed Strain 1%. Free literature. Kansas City 

















Vaccine ‘Company, Department 10, Stockyards, Kansas 
City, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus, Owner. 

VACCINATE YOUR PIGS—SAVE MONEY. Thou- 
sands of farmers do, you can too. Government tested 


virus, syringes and instructions. 


serum, 
Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

“the coming hog of America.” 
Registered. Vaccinated. Illus- 
trated circular. Prices. Yalehurst Farm, Peoria, Illinois. 


KARAKUL SHEEP are very profitable to raise, and 
adaptable to any climate. Write for Free Bulletin, 
Addis Kelley, Maywood, California. 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS, na Sows, Glilts. 
Vaccinated. Prol 
Fred Ruebush, Bolots, Illinois. 





HEREFORD HOGS, 
Bred gilts, boars, pigs. 








©. I. ©. 
Pigs no kin. Pedigreed. 








FARMS 


STONE FARMSTEAD; EQUIPPED—72 Acres. 250 
ple trees; good 6-room dwelling, barn, etc.; village 
pe an by; $4,950, terms, team, 12 cattle, hens, crops, ma- 

chinery, furniture included: photo page 43 big Free 


catalog 1384 bargains many States 
Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave. New York City. 


GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, 





Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for ~~ tena and lists 
qoneettine farms for sale. Specify sta 


. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


os E FOR VICTORY and family security on 
good farm land for sale in Minnesota, Dapetss. Montana, 
daho, Washington, Oregon. Write . Duncan, 
Dept. 828, Great Northern Railway, Poe Paul, Minn. 








WHITE LEGHORN AAA STARTED PULLETS 2 to 4 
weeks —$22.95 Express, f.0.b.. . . 100% delivery. Buy the 
best Reserve Pullets now. Send cash, money order. 
Catalog free. Thousands weekly 

Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


MORE PROFITS FROM POULTRY—Learn how 
others get big daily income. Read America’s, ee 
Poultry Magazine. Three years 50c, one year 25 

Poultry Tribune, Department PF-2, Mount Sécerie, Ill. 


STOUFFER'S FAMOUS CHICKS. Immediate ship- 
ment prepaid. U. 8. Approved. Brown, White Leghorns; 
Barred, White Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons; 
Giants ‘$8.45. Heavy Mixed $7.95. Rush order. 

Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 
YOKOHAMAS, GUINEAS, PIGEONS, all breeds pea- 
fowl, wild or domestic geese and ducks, wild turkeys 
eggs, stamp Hugo Putnam, Rock Island, Illinois. 
et VALLEY CHICKS, U. 8. Approved—Pullo- 
rum Tes $5.90 up. Thousands weekly. Free Catalog. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana. 














THINK! 1143 level fertile acres, improvements — 
$15,000.00. Paid for itself, produced fortune $150,000.00 
Ww ill sell reasonable to settle esta 
Grinde, New Rockford, N. Dak. 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
unimproved poultry 


40 ACRES—Near White River, 
land; $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


BIG DAILY YEAR-"ROUND CASH PROFITS! Go 
— business of ot rou own. Farm to farm Portable grind- 

Ke A Portable. “World's greatest-capacity 
-— i, ng life. 


Low operating, upkeep cost. Many 
exclusive features. Rengenaste down payment. ral 


Libe! 
terms. Write quick for detai 
J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. 50, Franklin, Tenn. 


























COLONIAL CHICKS: World's largest me A means 
rock bottom prices. Leading breeds. 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Marion, Ohio 


FREE BARN PLANS. Best ways to build or remodel 


ur farm buildings. Send for details. 
” Lou den, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, Iowa. 





$$$$ FROM WAYNE CHICKS. 21 Purebred varieties, 
6 Hybrids as hatched or sexed. Pr reasonabl 
Catalogue Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Tilinols. 





EDISON NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES, _ 
Power, Light, Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, ¢ ¥ 
Free interesting Literature. Smith Co., Croton Falls, N. 
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DOGS 


NOTICE: Unless otherwise stated, buyer of trained hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned for 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
pertod spectjied. 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, RABBIT AND 
Combination Hunting Hounds — shipped for trial. 
Write for free literature showing pictures and breed- 
ing. State dog interested. KENTUCKY 
COONHOUND KENNEL, Paducah, Kentucky 














COON HUNTERS—I am the Champion Coon Hunter 
of Kentucky. Have trained Coonhounds for 22 years. 
I know what one is. Offer you I believe the best in Male 
or Female. 3 to 4 years old. Absolutely broke on any 
hunting ground. Sold on trial. Write for prices. 

J. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Ky. 





COONHU NTERS! Am offering best straight cooners 
and combination hunters that tree and stay treed on any 
hunting grounds. Also fox, rabbit and Squirrel dogs. 
Get my prices and terms before you buy 

Lewis Coonhound Eenasie, Hazel, Ky. 


BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES English 
Shepherds. Spayed females. Natural heelers. Express 
Prepaid. Literature zee pictures 10c. 

unset Kennels, Solomon, Kansas. 


$15.00 BUYS 2-YEAR-OLD FULL BLOODED COON- 

HOUND. Have several hunted last season, treeing nicely, 

shipped C.O.D. or will furnish free description. 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 


PUPPIES! Many breeds—particulars free! 7 108 
colored pictures, descriptions recognized breeds, 35c. 
Royal Kennels, No. 90, C hazy, N.Y. 


SPORTSMEN! 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Reason- 
able. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and 
Wateh Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10¢ for Picture and 
prices. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 























MISCELLANEOUS 


ee 
OUR COMMON HERD, written by a farm woman at 
60. Tells of pioneer courage, stamina and triumphs over 
droughts, floods, tornadoes and wars. Half million 
readers. Postpaid $1.00 

Sue Sanders, Box 2846, Hollywood, Calif. 


SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS with 25c 
(coin or stamps) and we will send you Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife for one year—12 big entertaining issues 
full of clean and wholesome reading. No liquor advertising. 
It's America's largest and timeliest rural magazine. 
Address 254 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLD $35.00 OUNCE— Mail old gold teeth, diamonds, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold 
Refining Co., 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES"—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 228, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


“INVENTORS’ GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements, 
“Record of Invention” free; advises on patenting, selling 
inventions. Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bidg., New York. 


CLIPS FOR RUG MAKING. Large color assortment. 
Price 15c pound plus postage. Cash with order. 
May Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tennessee. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Rensorgn, ' nen Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. 





























USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 


Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it 
by letter or postcard to the firm men- 
tioned. 


“Operator’s Handbook” —If you own a 
truck, here’s a booklet you should have. Con- 
tains valuable tire data, complete load and 
inflation tables, causes of tire failures and 
how to prevent them, etc. Write The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Dept. T-73, Akron, Ohio. 


“Tractors and Farm Machinery’—Valu- 
able, free booklet contains many tips that 
will help make your farm equipment work 
better and last longer. For your copy, write 


The Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa. 


“Modern Homemaker”—a 24-page booklet 
containing many new recipes, instructions 
and 100 Victory Canning labels—may be had 
for the asking from Kerr Mason Jar Co., 
— Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Free Recipe and method for making 5 
different kinds of delicious baked goods for 
only 44c—without the use of sugar—may 
be had from the Northwestern Yeast Co., 
oe 40-8, 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 





AGENTS WANTED 


PHOTO FINISHING 





Se 
DON'T BE A JOB HUNTER—Start your own business 
on our capital. No hard-times; no layoffs; always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We supply stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 home necessities. Selling experience unneces- 
sary to start. Wonderful opportun —F to own pleasant, 





profitable business backed by wor wide Industry. 
Write Rawleigh Co., Dept. H-U-FJN, een Ti. 
MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell assorted 


Personal Christmas cards for only $1.00. AA. Box 
Assortments 33!4¢e up. Odd cards 2%ec each. Send for 
Free Samples a A.A — Personal Cards and Im- 
printed Statione 2 t $1 assortment on approval. 
New England Art cublishen E-302, North Abington, Mass. 


SALESMEN! Exclusive territory for sale to farmers of 
National Farmers’ Income Tax Record. First record to 
conform with farmers’ income tax blank. Simple. Copy- 
righted. Sells five out of six. Give experience, references, 
and territory wanted. The Mitchell Publishing Company, 
Mitchell, South Dakota. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Earn $2 an hour. Take orders 
galore from friends. 50 Exquisite folders with name, 
$1. Free Samples, 20 designs. America's fastest selling 
21 Christmas folder box. Costs 50c. Sells $1. Request 
samples today 

Sunshine Art, Dept. F, 115 Fulton St., New York City. 


LADIES—MAKE SPARE TIME DOLLARS. Show 
triends, neighbors Dress Goods, Prints, Percales, House 
and Street Dresses, Hosiery, Lingerie. Experience un- 
necessary. Beautiful samples—Sent Free—make sales 


easy. 
Write Mitchell Church, Dept. 702, Binghamton, N.Y. 


AT LAST! Something pew and Sensational in Christmas 
Cards. Amazing ‘‘Oilette’’ Cards. Like costly oil paint- 
ings. Never before offered. Gets orders fast. Beautiful 
50 for $1 Cards, name imprinted. 10 other assortments. 
Big profits. Bonus. Samples on Approval. 

Puro Co., 3043 Locust. Dept. 198, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTMAS CARD SALESPEOPLE—Sell most com- 
plete line. New Embossed name-imprinted Christmas 
Cards, 50 for $1. ‘‘Leader’’ 21l-card Assortment—sen- 
sational $1 seller pays 50c. Stationery; many others. 
Samples on approval. 
Artistic, 138 Way, Elmira, New York. 

WRITE FOR FREE FABRIC SAMPLES amazing 
stainproof tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Require 
no ironing. Beautiful patterns. Look —. ong 
wearing, low priced. Commissions big. Also lete 
dress line. Melville Company, Dept. 3301, c incinnati, hio, 


CHRISTMAS CAKDS—Sell 50 for $1 with Sender's 
Name Imprinted. Amazing values get quick easy orders. 
15 fast-selling Box Assortments. Cae, cash profits. 
No experience needed. Samples on apeser 

Cardinal Craftsmen, Dept. 648, Cineinnatt, Ohio. 
GROCERIES FREE. Just agree to show friends, neigh- 
bors, others and I'll give you $5.00 assortment Foo 
Groceries, etc. Free. Amazingly simple way to make 
good money. Send no money—just name and address. 
Zanol, 6.97 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohic. 
SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS— Make extra money. 50 
gorgeous folders with name, $1. Sensational selling 21- 
card box. 12 other big value Assortments. at to 100% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Free Samples. 

Southern Greetings, Dept. 751, Memenia. Tenn. 

NEED MONEY QUICK? Sell friends 50 for $1.00 Per- 
sonal Christmas Cards—free samples. Also 17 box assort- 
ments 30c up.“ Sensational 21 box on approval. Up to 100% 
profit. Special Offers. 
Tom-Wat Studios, FJ, Bridgeport, Conn. 
SELL SEASON'S CHRISTMAS CARD HIT! America’s 
finest 2l-card assortment, $1. Up to 100% profit. Big 
selection assortmerts; Personal C ‘hristmas Cards 50 for 
$1, up. Freesamples. Wetmore & Sugden, 749 Monroe, 
Dept. 2942, Rochester, New York. 
MONEY MAKING SENSATION! Sell friends 50 name 
imprinted Personal Christmas Cards only $1.00—free 
samples. Outstanding line 30 assortments 30c up. Pa- 
triotic Cards. Experience unnecessary. Famous 21 assort- 
ment on approval. Special Offer. 

Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. FJ-8, New York. 
BIG MANUFACTURER WANTS HOUSEWIVES 
with spare time to wear Free Sample Dresses and show to 
friends. Give size, age 

Harford, Dept. K-339, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 beautiful 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. You 
make 50c. Free samples. 
Cheerful Card Co., 43, White Plains, N. Y. 
SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN. Demonstrate lovely 
dresses in your home. Earn to $23.00 weekly, get own 
dresses Free. No investment. Give age, Dress size. 
Fashion Frocks, Desk 42091, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BIG PROFIT Line Christmas Cards! Sell 50 magni- 
ficent assorted name imprinted cards $1.00—Free 
Samples. Also complete line box assortments. Special 
Sample Offer. Heather Greetings, 424, Springfield, Mass. 
RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on 
farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experience 
unn 
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Write McNess Company, Dept. 599, Freeport, Tl. 
“I'KO”" cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free. 

Besco, 5007-F Irving Park, Chicago. 





NOTICE: Do not mail fllms tn ordinary packages. Wra 
well, tie securely. and print name and address piatnly both 
inside and outside of package. 


HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2¢ each— 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one 4) 5 ——— oll col- 
ored enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, 
reliable service. 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept. O if you want double size prints. 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA inne Clip this ad and 
send trial roll with 25c coin. Rolls developed, your choice, 
two beautiful double weight professional enlargements 
and 8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving coupons included. 

Ray's Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, La Crosse, Wis. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 3 INTRODUCTORY OFFERS! 
Roll developed (1) & prints and 2 Professional enlarge- 
ments; or (2) 16 prints; or (3) 8 prints and one beautiful 
colored enlargement 25c. Order by number. Prompt 
Service. Quality Work. 

Finerfotos, Box 8-898, Minneepolis, Minn. 


THE PHOTO MILL. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Eight exposure roll developed, printed and your choice 
of two beautiful 5x7 double weight professional enlarge- 
ments, one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints for 25c 
coin. Developing and eight iw og) rints 30¢ coin. 
The Photo Mill, Box 629-F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eight exposure 
rolls developed with two prints of each or one enlarged 
print of each negative. Genuine nationally known 
Moentone Enamel finish. Superior quae, since 1898. 
Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Blidg., La Crosse, Wis. 


FREE MAILING BAGS. Outstanding pictures, indi- 
vidual attention each negative. Roll developed and 8 
i 1 25c. 8 beautiful 4x6 enlargements 35c. Immediate 
rvice 
Minicam Photo Labs., Dept. 59, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
63c CUSTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
ge. Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing for 
years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies first a 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-A, Utica, N. Y. 


QUICK SERVICE. 6 or 8 exposure roll, 2 —— each 
ood negative, 25c. Reprints, 3c. ‘Satisfaction or Money 
ack" guarantee. 

Crown Studios, Box 1223-K, Dallas, Texas. 


16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 beautiful 

Hollywood enlargements, free Leathertone frame and 

photo wallet only 25c. Free photo album with first order. 
Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-832, Des Moines, lowa. 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS! Handsome large oil colored 

5\7 enlargement with every roll develo and Deckl- 

edged prints 25c, or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Vv idor, 321-O Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2 4c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. *‘Where The West 
gins” 

TWO SETS OF “DECKLEDGE PRINTS” with every 
roll finished—25ec. Very finest quality. Deckledge re- 
prints 2c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Eueer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT! 8 spark- 
ling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll Xen 25e 
coin; 116 size or smaller: enlarge reprints 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791-B, Boston, Mass. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED and 16 Highgloss guaranteed 
prints 25c. One day service. Premium enlargement 


coupon included. 
Camera-Snaps, Box A-977, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


YOUR CHOICE: 16 regular size prints or 8 Double-Sise 

prints (nearly pos card size) from 8 exposure roll or n 

atives—25c. 24-Hour Service. Satisfaction guarant 
Willard Studios, Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 
25e. Twenty-two years of satisfied customers. we 
Service. Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, W 


ROLL DEVELOPE agg Cularqements. 16 prints, 
25ce. Reprints 3c eac Fastest service. Finest qaaitty 
guaranteed. Dick" s Photo Service, Louisville, 


SENSATIONAL—8 Hi-Gloss prints, delivered in Al- 
bumette; two professional enlargements—25c. Reprints, 
3c. Star Film Service, Department J-59, Payette, Idaho. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. 8 Brilliant Fadeproof, Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnisnt 
service. Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—S guaranteed prints plus en- 
largement 25c. Reprints 3e each, 30 for 2c each. 
Martin Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 


FREE Beautiful Album with Coliogbene Envelopes Plus 
Developed. Two Sets Prints, e-Day _ 

































































Sam 
Pho-T-Pho, Box 24D3, Highland Park, Mic’ 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 


Send 30c— mail to 
Wisconsin Film Service. West Salem, Wisconsin. 














EDUCATIONAL 


et et et el 
BE A LIVESTOCK EXPERT! Learn at home, in spare 
time. New, low-cost Course now ready. Make more 
money by learning to 1, treat, and handle livestock 
successfully 
Write Dr. Davide Roberts’ Practical Home Veterinary 
School, Dept. C-412, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational 
books, alignely used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 
Write Nelson Company, Dept. H-232, 500 Sherman, 
Chicago. 
“UNCLE SAM” wants many Ass't Statistical Clerks. 
$1620 year. Men—Women. 18 up. Examinations close 
Aug. 4. Experience unnecessary. Full particulars, list 
other goverament jobs Free 

‘ranklin Institute, Dept. P-14, Rochester, N. Y. 














16 PRINTS or 8 Fast Serv — hd 2 enlargements, or 8 enlarged 
(4x6) prints 25c. 
Pertect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER! If you enclose this ad- 
vertisement, 4 Enlargements from 4 negatives 10c coin. 
Enlarge Photo, Box 791-B, Boston, Maas. 


AMAZINGLY BEAUTIFUL Hand Colored Prints 6-8 
exposure roll developed, printed 25c trial. Reprints 4c 
each. National Photo Art, D-115, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty }, or 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. 6-8 regular od priate 25c; en- 
larged pri ~ 35c, 12-16 prints 35c. ts 3c. 
Watiand Bros., Dept. 15, Blue Island, IHlinois. 
ROLL FINISHED l15c; 2 rolls 28¢; 4, S60. 16 prints 3 


enlargement coupon 25¢. 30 reprints 
Victory Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 




















BE AN AUCTIONEER—a pleasant, profitable 
tion. Send for free catalog and how to receive the home 
study course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 11, Decatur, Indiana. 
MAKE UP TO $25—835 WEEK as a pense practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home. Booklet 

Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 7, Chicago. 








ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two Free Enlargement Cou- 
pons and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 re- 
prints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from wow 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Ee. 
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Bright Dreams—CustomMER—"“Do = you 
happen to have a book called ‘Victory 
Gardens for Amateurs’?” 

CLerK—“That will be in the fiction de- 


partment, sir, down this aisle.” 


Any Craft in a Storm—NaAvaAL OFFICER 

“No, I won’t call you a taxi—I’m not a 

door-man; you’re drunk.” 

DrunkK—“Okay, admiral—call me a 
4 ” 

cruiser; I gotta get home. 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


A man ages quicker than a woman, but 
his clothes are not as old after three years 
as hers are after three weeks. 


Another thing people are seeing for 
the first time is the last 3000 miles in 
an old tire. 


Many of the best jobs are held by men 
who couldn’t name three good left-handed 
pitchers to save their lives. 





“Nothing would do but Henry would 
have her mounted—she was state cham- 
pion three consecutive years.” 


Honesty is truly the best policy, but I 
have often wondered what Mrs. Jonah 
said when Jonah got home and told her 
exactly what made him so late. 


I certainly hope they won’t suspend 
Christmas on account of the war; what 
would we do for card-party prizes for 
next year? 


There is no trick to training an ideal 
husband; you just start with a slipper 
or paddle when he is two years old. 


I get impatient with lawyers, but after 
all one half of them must be on the right 
side all the time. 


Men are good at some things, but no 
man could keep track of fifty-two cards, 





two new hats and three scandals all at 


the same time. 


While I think of it, what ever became 
of the champion flagpole sitters and 
goldfish gulpers? 


I notice that those husbands who put 
their foot down too often find themselves 
in a hole, and the same goes for wives. 


The Polite Hat—Binxs—“Why, you 
tipped your hat to that girl; I didn’t know 
you knew her.” 

Skinks—“I don’t, but I'm wearing my 
brother’s hat, and he knows her.” 


Yeah, Skip It—Army Doctor—“Now I'll 
examine your throat. Open your mouth 
and say ‘Ah’.” 

Recruit—“‘Aw.” 

“No, ‘Ah’.” 

“Noah.” 

“No!” 

“No.” 


“Never mind—next!” 


Those Clever Pachyderms—BiLty—‘It 
says in the paper that the tusks of 4,700 
elephants were used last year to make 
billiard balls.” 

Lity—‘“Isn’t it wonderful how such big, 
clumsy beasts can be taught to do such 
delicate work?” 


Provided She’s Pretty—PEEBLES—* What 
would you say to a girl who’s so nervous 
that when she’s frightened she jumps into 
the nearest man’s arms?” 
JeesLes—“T’'d say Boo!” 


Understood Fully — Lawyer — “Now, 
madam, I ask you, do you understand the 
nature of an oath?” 

Witness—“Listen, mister, I just left my 
husband up on a stepladder trying to 
paper a ceiling with his hair full of 
paste.” 





“I can’t get the Coast Guard, sir; how 
about trying the Quiz Kids?” 


Editor Leaves Town 


Joining the Infantry 
From Glens Falls (N.J.) Times: 


“A farewell banquet was tendered last 
evening to Wilfred Smith, who leaves with 
the next group of selectees to be inducted 
into the army. . Several brief talks 
were given and Mr. Smith was presented 
a nurse.” 


That’s Expecting a Lot 
From Portland Oregonian: 

“Every maid I know spends part of 
her money on food at restaurants. Or the 
lady of the house goes on a diet and ex- 
pects the horse on the same limited maid 
to live and work like a menu.” 


Maybe She Went for a Barrel 
From Lemoore (Calif.) Advance: 
“What has become of the old-fashioned 
Grandma who used to sit in the chimney 
corner knitting stockings, and who was 
never seen to wear anything but a bonnet 
and a Persian shawl?” 





“They can’t decide whether to pay him $10 less because he’s crippled or $10 


more because the Army can’t get him away.’ 
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The Tires that Go to Sea 





A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in all kinds of tires 


@ Youdon’tseethetires ? Look closely 
and you'll find 12 of them—solid 
rubber tires on the “bogie” wheels 
that carry the endless track. And the 
track itself is rubber—a “square tire” 
we call it. 

Many, many thousands of special 
B. F. Goodrich tires on all manner 
of combat vehicles are going to sea 
these days. They’re the tires that you 
might have had if we were not at war. 
But it makes you feel good, doesn’t 
it, to think of the vastly more impor- 
tant job those tires are doing today. 


But don’t forget—and it’s just as 


These Free Books Will Help You 


Conserve Rubber 


Both of these booklets are helpful, informative, interesting. 
Be sure to tell us which you want or specify both. Just write 


Dept. T-73, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
If you own a truck— 


truck tire life, and much 


every truck owner. 


If you own a passenger car— 
Write for 100-page “Oper- Write for 48-page booklet 
ators Handbook.” Con- “Will America have to jack 
tains tire data, complete up its 29,000,000 automo- 
load and inflation tables, biles?” A factual story ex- 
load analysis information, plaining the importance of 
causes of tire failures and conserving America’s crude 
how to prevent them, rubber supply and the rea- 
practical rules for longer sons why the United States 
must develop additional syn- 
other helpful information. thetic production. Contains 
It’s “must” reading for many useful hints for exe 
tending the life of your tires, 


important—B. F. Goodrich now sup- 
plies tires for essential farm use as 
well as for military purposes. Tires 
which aid conservation by providing 
more mileage per pound of rubber. 
We don’t - you to buy tires today. 
Instead we say, guard your tires care- 
fully. You must produce as much 
food as possible with the tires you 
now have on your equipment. And 
when they wear out and you must 
buy—get good tires. 


B. F. Goodrich Speedliner Silver- 
towns for trucks and buses have an 
amazing record for long mileage in 
all types of service. 


B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns for 
passenger cars have long been known 
for their safety and extra mileage— 
B. F. Goodrich Farm Service Silver- 
towns for implements and tractors 
are saving money by reducing costs 
for thousands of farmers. A// Silver- 
towns are built with Duramin, a B. F. 
Goodrich chemical discovery which 
adds thousands of miles to the life 
of a tire. If you are eligible, and you 
must buy tires, get good tires. Get 
B. F. Goodrich Tires, for B. F. 
























Why Farmers Everywhere are 
Buying U. S. War Savings 
d 


Bonds 


To help buy the guns, tanks, 
planes and ships America needs 
to win the war. 

* 


To provide an easily cashable 
reserve for future years. 
* 


To build a fund to put a boy 
or girl through school. 


* 


To accumulate the money to 
modernize property, make re- 
Pairs, or to purchase additional 


* 


To have a nonshrinkable 
asset in case of sickness or 
emergency. 

* 


To keep a part of their assets 
in liquid -form instead of ‘‘put- 
ting all their eggs in ane 
basket.” 

* 


To earn 334% on their money 
in 10 years’ time. 


A WAR MESSAGE FROM 


MINUTE MAN ww @ 


I; is not by chance that the symbol of 
America’s War Bond drive .. . the 
“Minute Man” shown here... is a 
farmer. It was the farmers of Concord 
and Lexington who fired “‘the shot heard 
round the world”’ and gave this country 
the liberty it fights to preserve today. 


Now again the farmers of America are 
rallying to their country’s call—by 
feeding the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps and by buying U. S. War Savings 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Bonds to the limit of their powers. 
Are you putting your increased earnings 
to work for you—and for your country? 
It’s a sure way to save up for the things 
you'll need when victory is ours. Your 
money will be safe, it will grow in value, 
and you can get it back—all of it— 
any time after 60 days from issue date. 
Go to your bank or post office—start 
buying U. S. War Savings Bonds now! 
Make every market-day your Bond day. 


YOU GET A $25.00 BOND FOR ONLY $18.75 
Brief Facts About U. S. War Savings Bonds (Series E) 


How much do they cost? Upon Maturity 
You LEND Uncle Sam You Get Back 


$18.75 _ $25.00 
37.50 . 50.00 
75.00 _ 100.00 


What interest does my money earn? When held 10 
years, Bonds yield 2.9% on your investment, com- 
pounded semi-annually. You get back $4 for every $3. 


When can I get my money back? Any time after 60 
days from the date the Bond was issued. Naturally the 














375.00 ue 500.00 
750.00 ee 1,000.00 


Can anyone cash the Bond? 
“ Only the person or persons 
es whose names appear on the 
= Bond as owners. 


2 


longer you hold the Bond, up to 10 years, the more money 
you'll get back. But you’ll never get back less than you 
put in. 

What is a War Savings Bond? It is a written promise 
by the United States Government to pay you for the 
amount of money stated in the Bond. 


This Space is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 
FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER’S WIFE 





